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When we include articles with holiday themes it is because 
they deal with art values rather than stereotyped projects. 
We have a number of unusually good articles this month, 
beginning with Natalie Cole's description of the difference 
in Children’s Madonnas, on page 5. Edna Madsen dis- 
cusses fireproof ornaments, page 9. Lucia Corbin offers a 
substitute for simulated stained glass windows on page 13. 
Olaf Fielde and Ralph Line discuss the making of Zoo- 
morphs (fantastic animals to you) on page 17. Elliot Eisner 
tells about foam glass carving in the third grade, page 21. 
There are nine short articles dealing with crafts in the new 
“Ideos You Suggest"’ section. Louise Rago interviews Lew 
Davis, famous Arizona artist, on page 25, and Evarts Erick- 
son discusses Carl Milles on the Understanding Art Page. 
Edna Lindemann continues her series on Art and the Home, 
page 27. Julia Schwartz discusses “How much shall | help 
them" on page 47, and Alice Baumgarner answers a ques- 
tion about hooked rugs on page 51. Ralph Beelke reviews 
new books on page 49. The editor audaciously insists that 
All Are Not Equal, page 52. We think it's a good issue. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Edwin Ziegfeld Receives Honors Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, head 
of the department of fine and industrial arts at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and president of INSEA, was 
recently honored by being elected a life fellow of the Inter- 
national Institute of Arts and Letters. He was recently 
named to a committee set up by the Ford Foundation Pro- 
gram in Humanities and the Arts to plan a national study of 
art in American higher education. Sincere congratulations! 


Kutztown Annual Conference The twenty-first annual art edu- 
cation conference sponsored by Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College will be held on the campus November 
6. Dr. Michael Andrews of Syracuse and Harry Bertoia, 
metal sculptor, will be among the speakers. There will be a 
panel discussion on the theme, Creativity: Craftsmanship and 
Culture. Several special art exhibitions have been arranged. 


Ohio Art Education Convention Dayton will be the scene of 
the Ohio Art Education Association convention to be held 
on November 5-7. Stressing the theme, The Importance of 
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Art in the Curriculum, will be speakers Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, 
Dr. Jack Arends, Dr. Ralph Beelke, and others. Derwin 
Edwards of Miami University has arranged demonstrations 
in stitchery, ceramics, graphics, paper sculpture, textile 
printing, painting and display techniques. Are you going? 
Exhibitions in New York City Mariska Karasz had an exhibit 
of her creative embroidery at America House in September 
and October, coinciding with the publication of a revised 
edition of her book, Adventures in Stitches. The Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts is currently exhibiting Enamels, including 


historical review as well os work by contemporary workers. 


Western Arts Meets in Dallas The Educational Dimensions 
of Art will be the theme of the Western Arts conference when 
it meets in the Sheraton Hilton Hotel, Dallas, April 10-14 


Arkansas Art Exhibition Now On The Arkansas Art Educa- 
tion Association is cooperating with the Southern Avrtists 
Association in sponsoring the First Annual Southern Art 
Educators Exhibition, to be held at the Southern Artists 
Gallery in Hot Springs. The exhibit will be on view during 


the meetings of the Arkansas Art Education Association. 


Stained glass window by Victor Kalinowski, in an exhibition 
of work by students of the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago held in September, suggests use in modern houses. 
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AND TECHNIQUES 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


1 Enameling Art on Metal, by Edward Winter. Photos 
showing progressive stages plus concise, readable text com- 
bine to give beginner and professional help and inspiration in 
this fascinating craft. 160 pages, fully illustrated. $9.75 


2 Art Education: Its Means and Ends, by Italo L. de 
Francesco. A comprehensive study of art education, empha- 
sizing its need and its integration with other learning experi- 
ences. Reports activities in many schools. 650 pages. $6.75 


3 Artin the Schoolroom, by Manfred L. Keiler. Revised 
edition of a book written to give practical help to elemen- 
tary teachers with little or no formal training in art. 130 
tested art activities for year-round use. 230 pages. $4.50 


4 Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 


and development, using diferent media. 541 pages. $5.90 


5 Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D. 
Kenneth Winebrenner. Guide to jewelry making. Emphasis 
on creative, experimental design. 1117 items and procedures 


illustrated. An encyclopedia of processes. 180 pages. $5.00 


6 Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 


tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


7 Course in Making Mosaics, by Joseph L. Young. 
New book of methods and materials for mosaic activities 
inschool and home. Over 200 excellent photos demonstrate 


processes and show examples of modern mosaics. $3.50 


* Creative Hands, by Doris Cox and Barbara Warren. A 
book of suggestions and techniques for various crafts in 
the schools. Basic ideas in color and design. Written in a 


simple, straightforward style. 381 pages, illustrated. $6.95 
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under a limited budget? Then you'll want 
about Colortone Powder Colors by Milton 


Colortone contains fine-quality, easy-to- 
nts that produce brilliant, smooth-blending 
u'll discover too that Colortone dries to a 


. resists chipping, peeling or 
when quality is important and economy is 
sure to specify Colortone Powder Colors. 















A classroom teacher famous for her children’s art, 
and author of The Arts in the Classroom, discusses 
individuality in children’s design patterns. Even a 
similar theme can produce a variety of expressions. 


Natalie Robinson Cole 


CHILDREN’S 
MADONNAS 


Every child is born into the world with his own individual 
patterns of people and things. It is these individual design 
patterns woven together to fill the space that gives us chil- 
dren's madonnas of beauty and distinction. But suppose 
we're not attuned to children’s design patterns? Suppose 
we're insensitive to individual diferences? We can still work 
this way. And we can begin to sensitize ourselves right now 
First let's look at 
‘‘Whew!"' | hear someone say, ‘Look at the long 
Yes. If our 
necks were too long he'd be the first to notice it. It is that the 
child knows intuitively that art has nothing to do with 
anatomy. He feels in his bones that with curves there must 
be straight lines. 


as we look together at these pictures. 
Paul's. 


neck!” But it isn’t that he ‘‘sees it that way.” 


Now look at the neck as something 
straight—starkly pulling in contrast to the beautiful flowing 
curve of the veil. It is an important part of the fine structure 
of his design. ‘“‘Unconscious distortion’ the art world calls it 
with envy and respect. We could have looked at something 
easier to start with, but if you can understand and accept this 
long neck you're well along the way. And now|'ll concede 
that the neck of his top left angel is not fine. It doesn’t grow 
out of the figure or belong to it. 

But enough about necks. See how he’s humped the top of 
his “mother’s body" unevenly. This helps the rhythmic 
pull as his figure slithers off center to the left. If you run 
your finger down the middle of his design you can see how 
much it has veered. Now notice the sharply jutting angle of 


the arms as they help keep his design from being “‘soft.” 


LET’S LOOK TOGETHER 











ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY C. ROBERT LEE 


Paul feels there must be sharp lines as well as curves. See 
how Caroline (on cover) laps her arms beautifully with baby. 


Notice the uneven swelling of the veil and the way the hair 
swooshes to fill the greater swell. Notice the primitive 
nose pattern and the mouth with its watermelon-seed teeth. 
Notice the eyes pulled together to give punch—the one eye 
saying eye more than the other. See the enrichment design 
on the garments—spontaneously evolved as he went along 
with his cutter. Last of all see the baby. You'll have to 
look hard to see him—but that he's carrying the same funda- 
Paul's 
madonna is not pretty but it has character and personality— 


qualities far more rare and much more precious. 


mental face pattern of the mother you may be sure. 


Next we come to Caroline's design, which is shown on the 
cover. One would know that a little girl designed this. It 
smacks a bit too much of femininity. It bespeaks a softness 


that is only saved by the tiny sharp arms and match-stick 
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See how sassily Randy repeats his mother pattern. See how 
his little feet are going places. Repeating helps its charm. 


legs of the angels—and perhaps the tall lines in the mother's 
costume. Notice the beautiful carving of the mother’s cos- 
And see how she too—although in a different group 
from the first boy—has pulled her great cat-eyes close to- 
gether. See how she has repeated her mother pattern in her 
baby and side angels. 


tume. 


Notice 
the thick aura of tiny radiating lines about the veil to sep- 
arate its dark from the dark of the background. See how 
these lines are repeated at the top of each halo pattern. See 
how his little feet are going places. Notice how delightfully 
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Next we come to Randy's. 


he has repeated his fundamental pattern. It is this repeating 
that gives these blocks their unity and charm. It makes them 
hold together—it makes them say one thing. 

Now we come to one really designed by a little girl, 
Mary, but shown in the picture by Glen her “helper."’ By 
‘helper’ we mean one who helped with the carving. Notice 
the simplicity of her little hook-and-eye face pattern—the 
mouths swinging off-center to give life and movement. See 
the fine sensitive carving of the mother figure. Now see the 
contrasting texture of the oval veil surrounding her—done 
without the child hearing the word ‘“‘texture.'’ She just made 
it feel different. Notice how she has dramatized the baby by 
enclosing it in a small oval—so we'll be sure to see it. Here 
we get our straight pulls at the one side of the neck and body 
and in the pointed pants of her little-boy angel. Good! 
We're beginning to see that things don't have to be pretty. 
There are values above and beyond imitation. 

Now for David's. Notice how his tiny spike-like legs 
shot out at an angle keep his potato-sack body from seeming 
ordinary. He has carved his mother’s body like he was 
But with what delicacy he has handled 
his great double-decker veil. 


ripping cement. 
Notice his boy's jolly angel 
pattern. There's a vitality, a vivacity to children’s design. 
Last of all let's look at Hector’s. See how he’s given his 
mother figure a sassy switch—his lines following the switch 
Notice the beautiful double-curve of his veil! See how he's 
turned the sturdy legs of his front-face figures sideways so 
that they will say legs. Not a false or meaningless move 
Not a thing to be added or eliminated. This 
children’s design comes directly from the very center of the 
child's being—not from the intellect. 


anywhere. 


It comes up through 
the race as a feeling thing. This gives us our approach. 
We'll work to affect the child's feeling—about himself and 
his art. We'll spend our energies taking of the layers of 
fear and lack of faith by building confidence in his own 
honest way of doing. No special art background is neces- 
sary. 

It's as simple as passing out dark crayons and newsprint 
and letting them start finding their own madonna and angel 


patterns. Our job is to see and exclaim over every beginning 
bit of something sincerely childlike. 
attached her veil to each side of her halo! John has put a 
crown instead of a halo! Carlos has both a crown and a halo! 
Joan's angel has a harp! Everyone finding his own way— 
different from everyone else's. Different as we ourselves are 
different. 


See how Donna has 


They're coming, children—coming all over the 
place. This last is true because if they're not coming this time 
they'll come the next. Our faith will make them come. 
There’s nothing like the warmth of the human voice to remove 
inhibition and free the child from a copy-type thing. As 
the children see that we see they'll give us more to see. If 
we're not quite sure what we're supposed to see, it will come 
to us as we go along with the children. We'll begin this 
lesson ahead of time and work on it at intervals. Then it will 
have time to gestate both within the children and ourselves. 


When their patterns are coming strong and true the children 





can weave them together to fill the space. Then they're 
ready to design them directly on the linoleum with their 
black crayon—no tracing—copying. 

They must stretch them from top to bottom and from side 
to side. Next they must strengthen and widen their lines as 
these will form the dark network of their design. Then they 
are ready for the safety angle. They must keep their left 
hand behind the cutter. | have the child come up and feel 
his hand and then the linoleum and tell which is the harder. 


| watch the first child until I'm sure he's dependable. 
he in turn can watch others. 


Then 
As our blocks are so big most 
of our carving is done at home with the teacher checking 
coming and going. We use the number one linoleum Speed- 
ball cutter for most of the work, saving the larger cutters for 
large areas. It takes longer but gives a more beautiful 
sensitive feeling. The linoleum can be any thickness but 
it must have a burlap back. The ink is textile ink. We like 


brown ink because it seems more in keeping with children’s 


Mary’s design, held here by her helper, has each little angel head tossed out with abandon. Glen helped her with the carving. 
See the fine, sensitive carving of the mother figure. Note the contrasting texture of the oval veil surrounding the mother. 








David's spike-like legs, left, are in fine contrast to his bodies. He carved his mother’s body like he was ripping cement, 
but with what delicacy he handled her great double-decker veil. Hector, right, sends his top angels zooming in. Notice the 
double curve of the veil. See how he has turned the sturdy legs of his front-face figures sideways so they will say legs. 


primitive design. A\lso it blends in with the natural-colored 
sateen drapery lining that we use for printing. It is the only 
material for printing as far as I'm concerned—absolutely fool- 
proof and beautiful. | buy short lengths of it cheap at a 
wholesale drapery yardage concern. We put the cloth over 
a pad down on the floor, lay the inked block on it and stomp 
on it until we're sure it is well printed. 

For those children who cannot work with linoleum, time 
is not wasted. Fine painted madonnas are well on the way. 
So also are primitive clay figures rich in naive detail. We'll 


be building a foundation for all his art. We'll be building 
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a self-respect that will carry over through the rest of his day. 
We'll be building our own warmth and understanding as 


teachers. Our own creative selves will begin to take wing 


Natalie Robinson Cole, a classroom teacher who discovered 
the values of art in the elementary grades, has long been 
an inspiration to other classroom teachers. Her book, The 
Arts in the Classroom, which was published by the John Day 
Company in 1940, continues to be one of the best sellers in 


art education. She is a popular speaker at art meetings. 








Edna Madsen 


A Chicago art supervisor tells us that all holiday 
ornaments should be fireproof and suggests a number 
of materials which can be used. Among fire-resistant 


materials are metals, plaster, ceramics, foam glass. 


Make fireproof holiday ornaments this year 


During the holiday season, everything is colorful and bright. 
Everyone is happy, cheerful and carefree. Why not carry 
out this holidaytheme in our decorations this year and make 
ornaments which will not burn? Let's use the new, perma- 
nent-type, fireproof materials so that we need not worry about 
the stray spark which may cause a catastrophe. These new 
materials, all nonflammable, lend themselves to a great 
number of beautiful crafts. Let's place the tree, the branches, 
or whatever bears the ornaments in a corner of the room, a- 
way from doors, entrances or drafts. Electric light circuits 
should always be checked before using so that they are not 
overloaded. A variety of fire-resistant materials recommend- 
ed for holiday ornaments includes metals, wire, ceramics, 
plaster, foam glass and firebrick. Material such as paper, 
untreated cloth, acetate, cellophane and plastics are 
flammable and should be avoided. Let's see how these new 
materials may be developed into gay, colorful, creative 
holiday ornaments. 

The metals offer us a great variety of brilliant, light- 
reflecting surfaces which suggest the holiday season. Light- 
weight metals may be cut and shaped as easily as paper. 
Usually they can be handled by children of the intermediate 
grades and, in some activities, by children of the primary 
grades. Good sources of lightweight metal are sheet metal 
such as aluminum, brass and copper of various weights and 
gauges, aluminium food containers, aluminum foil used for 
wrapping food, colorful metallic foils, tin cans, metal covers or 
lids, screen wire, chicken wire, aluminum, brass or copper 
wire, stovepipe wire, Bessemer rods and newspaper baling 
wire. Tools and adhesives you will want to have on hand 
when working with metals are: compound-action snips, old 
scissors, files, pliers, stapling machine, household cement, 
liquid solder, nails and hammer. You can create metal orna- 
ments by cutting, bending, twisting, curling, slotting, scoring 
and stapling the metal and by crushing lightweight foils. 
Decorating ideas include: incising designs on lightweight 
aluminium with a ballpoint pen (place paper or paper towel 
padding underneath), fringing with scissors, painting with 
spirit lacquer, nail polish or paint, gluing on mosaics, beads, 
buttons, sequins or bits of colored glass, and firing on color- 
ful enamels in the ‘copper kiln.” 

Have you ever made attractive ornaments from construc- 
tion paper? Many of these same designs may be made from 


lightweight metal such as sheet aluminum. Aluminum up 
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to .010 gauge is quite flexible and may be cut with an old 
pair of scissors. Flatten out the paper construction, place it on 
a sheet of aluminum and trace around the design with a ball- 


A spoonful of plaster is placed over the wire outline of the 
reindeer at top and design below. Tempera decorates plaster. 
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The body of an animal or bird may be made by winding string 
around an inflated balloon and then dipping the construction 
in plaster. The metal head and wings, above, are attached 
to the body with household cement. The abstract animal and 
three-dimensional ornament below are made of clay, deco- 
rated with colorful underglaze. Objects were fired in a kiln. 


point pen. Take care in cutting it out, as the edges may be 
sharp. Lightweight metal may be bent or twisted into inter- 
esting shapes, such as figures, animals or abstracts, and, 
unlike paper, it will retain its form. Additional pieces of 
metal may be stapled to the original shape. Study the 
design possibilities of various rectangular or circular food 
containers which are found in most grocery stores. You can 
cut into these basic shapes and create new constructions. 
By ingenious, creative manipulation, many new types of 
designs may be developed. 

Try crushing or squeezing aluminum foil into three- 
dimensional animals, figures or birds. This metal comes in 
a roll and may be purchased in most grocery stores. Start 
with a rectangular piece of foil and visualize the positions of 
the body, head, legs, arms of an animal or figure (the body 
will be near the center). Cut into the sides of the foil so 
that the individual legs, body and head may be separated 
and crushed. The whole construction may be made from a 
single piece of foil, but, if necessary, additional pieces may 
be stapled on. See how easily this little figure may be bent 
into any action you wish. 

The heavy metals such as 18 to 28 gauge copper or brass 
are considerably heavier than the .010 gauge aluminum and 
must be cut with metal snips and shaped with pliers. Holiday 
ornaments of heavy metals must be extremely simple in de- 
sign and construction. You may create geometric or abstract 
designs, angels, animals, figures, birds or butterflies first 
from paper and then from metal. By bending or rounding 
the sides with pliers, the construction may take on a three- 
dimensional character. Holes may be made in the metal 
by hammering nails into it. Several flat pieces of metal may 
be slotted together to create a three-dimensional construc- 
tion To do this, cut into one of them from the edge to the 
center. Insert another geometric shape into the slit or opening 
so that the two pieces of metal are at right angles. House- 
hold cement or liquid solder will hold the pieces firmly in 
place. You can make a three-dimensional bird by first 
making a flat bird and slotting a pair of wings into it 

The heavy metals give a strong, firm base for mounting 
other materials. Copper, from 16 to 21 gauge, may be 
used as a base for colorful enamels which are fired in a spe- 
cial ‘copper enameling kiln."’ Flat pieces may be slotted, 
enameled and fastened together to form colorful three- 
dimensional ornaments. Furthermore, the heavy metals 
afford excellent bases for mounting mosaics, small bits of 
glass, beads, buttons and other materials. Discard materials 
such as tin cans and metal lids also have excellent design 
possibilities. Mosaics may be glued to metal covers. The 
metal edges of small tin cans orcovers may be cut with metal 
snips and bent into shape with pliers. The narrow metal 
spiral which is removed from the coffee tin when it is opened 
may be bent into the outline of an abstract design or figure. 

Aluminum wire is soft and pliable. The outline of a 


shape is easily formed by bending a piece with the fingers 


Sometimes the design is drawn first on paper with crayon. 
The wire is then pressed into shape over the outline, taking 
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The reindeer at top is cut from lightweight aluminum and is 
gaily decorated with spirit lacquer. Crushed aluminum foil, 
below, makes an interesting animal; decorated with lacquer. 


care that kinks do not form. You can make the basic outline 
more interesting by stringing lightweight wire such as stove- 
pipe wire, piano wire or baling wire from side to side and 
Color may be added by 
Constructions may be made 
from wire spirals formed by winding or bending pliable wire 
around small, cylindrical forms such as pencils or narrow 
bottles. Gay, colorful decorations result when two or more 
materials are combined 


criss-cross over the wire outline. 


stringing beads on the wire. 


imagine copper or aluminum wire 
bent around a suspended abstract shape of enameled 
copper. Ora medallion of totally different material such as 
plaster or clay might be combined with wire. 

Plaster of Paris is an extremely versatile material and 
lends itself to a great variety of colorful constructions. It 
should be mixed in a disposable container such as a coffee 
can, a cut-down milk carton or a paper cup in the propor- 
tions of about one part water to three parts plaster. The 
water is poured into the container first. The plaster is sifted 
in slowly and stirred only slightly to prevent lumping. In 
using plaster in the classroom be careful to: (1) Prepare all 
materials in advance because plaster solidifies quickly 


and you must work fast. (2) Never put either dry or wet 


plaster into a sink or any other drain. Never rinse out 
mixing pans or brushes in the sink. Throw away disposable 
mixing containers and wipe brushes and spoons on news- 
paper or cloth before plaster sets. 

Methods of creating plaster ornaments include: pouring 
plaster, spooning plaster on wax paper, dipping paper 
constructions in plaster, brushing on plaster, molding plaster, 
carving plaster. Decorate by painting designs with tempera 
or mixing powdered tempera with dry plaster; gluing on 
sequins or pieces of metal foil; setting bits of colored glass, 
mosaics, beads, buttons, shells, etc., in wet plaster, and com- 
bining plaster with other materials. Since we know that 
plaster is fireproof, you may make your favorite paper 
ornament out of flexible laundry cardboard or Bristol board 
and dip or brush it with plaster. Or create a three-dimen- 
sional abstract from a spiral made from a cardboard circle 
Manipulate it by bending, twisting, turning and interlocking 
so that an interesting, rhythmical abstract is created. Then 
staple in place, cover with plaster and decorate with tempera. 

You can create a string design by winding string around 
an inflated balloon and brushing on plaster over the string. 
The balloon may be deflated and removed when the plaster 
is dry, or left intact as part of the design. Interesting circular, 
oval or amoebic shaped ornaments may be created by pour- 
ing a spoonful of plaster on a piece of wax paper. Before 
it solidifies, stick a paper clip into the plaster to serve as a 
hook, and press decorative materials onto it. It is well to 
remember that a few harmoniously related materials will 
make a better design than a great variety of materials. 
Plaster may be combined with wire. Bend a piece of alumi- 
num wire into the shape of a star, angel or butterfly. Place 
it on wax paper, flatten it down and pour a spoonful of 
plaster in the center so that the plaster covers some of the wire. 
For variety, press pieces of colored glass, marbles or sea 
shells into the moist plaster and when dry add tempera 
designs. 


Plaster may be molded in a form made of oil clay. 
Shape an abstract, animal or flower from a flat piece of oil 
clay about one-fourth inch thick. Then turn up the edges so 
that a dish-like enclosure is formed. Designs may be pressed 
into the soft oil clay with the fingers, sticks, buttons, combs, 


keys or other objects. Ayoid undercuts. When the plaster 
is poured into this mold a relief design is formed. A make- 
shift mold may be made from a long coil of oil clay about 
one-half inch thick. Press the coil on wax paper in the out- 
line of a desired shape. Pour the plaster into this enclosure 
and when it has set, remove the strip of oil clay 

Clay has for centuries been one of the basic materials 
used in the decorative arts. A ceramic holiday ornament, if 
small and light, may be suspended from the branch of a tree 
and will add a bright note to the decorative scheme. Ce- 
ramic constructions help accessorize a room. Children enjoy 
modeling in clay and they may do so successfully in any 
classroom if these suggestions are kept in mind:(1) The lesson 
should be planned in advance. Clay may be portioned out 


and stored in plastic bags ready for class use. (2) Working 
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Create a bird, animal, or figure in paper first; then cut 


it out of a lightweight metal. Below, foam glass is easily 


shaped by using a paring knife, ceramic insert glued fo it. 
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areas in the room should be adequately protected with news- 
paper or oilcloth. (3) The clay should be of the right con- 
If too hard, it may be put aside in a crock and 
covered with water. If too soft, it may be kneaded to elim- 


sistency. 


inate excess moisture. 

Materials for clay work include: buf, red and white talc 
firing clay, knives, scrapers, wood sticks, modeling tools, 
a rolling pin or round bottle, underglazes, overglazes, coni- 
cal shaped paper cups, paper rolls, newspaper, wax paper, 
water pans and various decorative materials. A basic 
method of making clay ornaments consists of kneading a 
small ball of clay for a few minutes in order to remove any 
air bubbles and forming interesting shapes by pulling, 
pinching and squeezing it 
moist. 


Decorate with a tool while still 
When leather-hard, a solid clay area may be hol- 
lowed out with a knife to lighten the piece. Colorful under- 
glaze decoration may be applied to the surfaces with a 
brush before the pieces are fired. Or form a flat piece of 
clay about one-fourth inch thick into a desired shape, adding 
a hole if the ornament is suspended from a branch. If al- 
lowed to dry over a rounded tin can or bottle, it will assume 
a three-dimensional character. Apply glaze decorations 
and fire the ornament. 

Another idea is to shape a thin slab of clay over a pre- 
formed object such as a conical paper cup. With the addi- 
tion of a head, arms or wings a figure might be created. A 
moist slab of clay might also be placed in the cavity of 
a small, open dish and allowed to dry. Pieces of clay may 
be joined together by wetting and roughening the surfaces. 
Always press the two pieces together very firmly; otherwise 
when the clay dries the attached piece wil! break off. A 
strip of clay one and one-half inches wide and five inches 
long bent over a tin can or bottle may form the basis of an 
animal when placed lengthwise and a pair of legs is cut out 
at each end of the strip. The head and tail may be cut out 
separately and attached to the body as described above 

In addition to the materials already discussed, foam 
glass and fire brick, both fireproof, lightweight and easy 
to handle, afford many decorative possibilities for holiday 
ornaments. These materials are porous and carve easily 
with a paring knife. They make excellent backgrounds for 
medallions of clay, enameled copper, mosaics, beads, 
jewels or other materials which may be embedded and glued 
to the surface. Foam glass, because it is black, provides a 
good, contrasting background. You can experiment with 
fireproof materials, creating new, dramatic combinations and 
effects. How would you bend wire into and around a 


foam glass solid in order to produce an unusual design? 


How would you combine flexible sheet aluminium or copper 


with foam glass? How would you pour plaster into a design 
carved out of foam glass? There are many ways of com- 
bining fireproof materials to create holiday ornaments— 
some untried as yet. Why not discover them for yourself? 
Edna Madsen is an art supervisor for the public schools of 
Chicago. She is very well known to readers of School Arts. 
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Sixth graders of the Slaton School, Atlanta, Georgia, created ‘these Christmas collages with colored tissues, odds and ends. 


WE DIDN’T MAKE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


Lucia G. Corbin 


It all began with Christmas and the members of a sixth grade 
who wanted to do something with their collection of vibrant 


colored tissues. What did these colors suggest in terms of 
Christmas? Stained glass! 


windows and Christmas have become companion terms as 


It seems that stained glass 


though one puts up and removes windows with the change of 
the seasons. The sixth grade was surprised to discover that 


Colored tissues and odds and ends produced sparkle 
and gaiety in these sixth grade designs, substituted 
for the usual simulated stained glass windows. Joy 
and beauty were expressed in a less stereotyped way. 


“stained glass’ has become a generic expression and that 
most of the windows that are a familiar sight in our churches 
are not authentic stained glass, but merely colored glass. 
After some further investigation into the study of colored 
windows, the group concluded that the original suggestion 
was not best suited to the material and space at hand. From 
the beginning the classroom teacher and some of the children 
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were apprehensive about the designing and execution of 
scenes and figures. It seems that some previous efforts had 
resulted in some very unsatisfying results when both students 
and teachers had attempted to produce ‘‘stained glass win- 
dows" reminiscent of Sunday-school paper illustrations. It is 
not difficult to envision the old familiar types that so often 
become stereotyped items rather than expressions of joyous- 
ness and beauty of the season. Many classroom teachers 
are unhappy with results but do not understand why. 

What were the qualities and feelings suggested by col- 
ored windows that would be fitting and accordant with the 
daily living within a typical sixth grade classroom? To what 
do children respond other than the idea that windows are 
‘beautiful?’ After thoughtful discussion the class decided 
that vibrant colors, jewel-like tones, simple forms, slight 


This issue of School Arts has more than the usual 
number of articles related to holiday themes. We 
are often asked why we do not include more arti- 
cles of this nature. The explanation is quite simple. 
Too many of the articles submitted have little if 
any art value. We feel that this must come first 
and that art activities should be much more than a 
device to keep children occupied on a restless day 
before vacation. When better holiday articles are 
written we will gladly publish them. —Editor 


A fifth grade girl, Maria Copanezos, created this bird. The 


fifth grade made collage designs at a later time of the year. 


three-dimensional effect on a relatively flat surface, and a 
whole formed from smaller components were the essential 
attributes to which they wished to give expression. The 
colored tissues could certainly be used as the basic material. 

Boys and girls in the upper elementary grades are fas- 
cinated with geometric shapes. The hexagonal shape of 
snowflakes and honeycombs is familiar to them all, but 
seldom is it called to their attention that all of nature's 
structure including man is based on fundamental geometric 
shapes such as circles and parts of circles, ovals, squares, 
rectangles, triangles and elongations of these shapes. Yes, 
they have been shown that from a circle one can make an 
apple, a ball,,.a balloon, a bald-headed man, a cat or a 
rabbit—and everybody's drawings look just like those of 
everybody else. This is quite diferent from becoming more 
aware of and more sensitive to one's environment by learn- 
ing to see and observe some things about the basic structure 
of nature. His great concern for being realistic and his 
desire for having things look like what they really are is 
certainly common knowledge to teachers of this age child. 
How to help him is a frequent and recurring problem to the 
regular classroom teacher, who feels that she has no skill or 
ability of her own. But it is not so difficult to help a child 
see that there are ways for things to look “‘real"’ other than just 
the slick commercial type of illustration so many children and 
adults try to emulate because this is the only kind of “‘reality”’ 
that they have experienced. The use of simple geometric 
shapes in varied and inventive ways is one of the ways of 
seeing other kinds of reality. 

The activity began by making a list of materials needed. 
In addition to the tissues, paste, glue, and scissors already 
on hand, a number of things were collected and brought from 
home. These included: scrap cardboard from tablets, stock- 
ing boxes and laundered shirts (for use with tissues the card- 
board should be rather light in weight and of relatively 
consistent thickness); the usual ‘found materials’’ such as 
lace, felt, nylon net, ribbons, beads, braid, yarn, foil and 
metallic papers, broken jewelry, pipe cleaners, bits of ma- 
terial, velvet, corduroy, and papers of assorted colors and 
textures. Commercial glitter was discouraged, but one 
ingenious boy crushed several old light bulbs as a substitute 
Only materials and objects that were light in weight were 
practical because of the fragility of the tissue. 

Each child cut a number of geometric shapes from the 
cardboard. These varied in size—large, middle-sized and 
small; wide, medium and narrow. Some were made by 
drawing around objects found in the classroom. Other than 
this, the shapes were cut without a predetermined pattern 
and without regard for any specific object to be represented. 
A sufficiently large number were cut so that there would be 


enough choice to make designing flexible. Some preferred 
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Brenda Eassez, fifth grade, made dancing figures at right. 


to work individually while others chose to pool their card- 
board shapes and the found materials. 

For the Christmas designs a list of possible subjects for 
portrayal was made. The Three Kings, madonnas, angels, 
shepherds, Santa Claus and Christmas trees were the most 
popular. There were some nonobjective designs suggesting 
ornaments and decorations. The pieces of cardboard were 
shifted about, some retained, and some rejected until a 
satisfying design was developed. Even though the pieces 
of cut cardboard imposed some limits, the designing was 
more flexible and less contrived than when attempting to 
produce a preconceived idea. This same approach was used 


by other groups at later times when designing for spring, 


Brenda Duncan, fifth grade, made this gay dancing figure. 
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Easter, and dancing figures (in connection with a symphony 
program). 

Alter the cardboard shapes were chosen, each piece was 
At least two or three 
layers of tissue were necessary to give a soft, padded effect 
with intense color. 


covered with the colored tissue paper. 


The layers of tissue were cut approxi- 
mately one-half inch larger than the cardboard, folded over 
the edges, and pasted down on the under side. All of the 
pieces were so covered before pasting to the background, 
which was a larger piece of cardboard covered in the same 
way. This allowed for further experimentation in the place- 
ment of the shapes, for change in color, or for any additional 
pieces that might be needed. There was some overlapping 
of shapes. Ordinary school paste or wheat paste was ade- 
quate for holding 

The collections of assorted materials were used to give 
the jewel-like effects, detail interest and texture contrast. 
Glue such as household cement or white plastic glue was 
needed to hold some of the heavier objects such as beads 


and bits of jewelry. The finished designs were easily fas- 


tened to the bulletin board by inserting a straight pin at a 


sharp angle in each corner. Thus the pins were not visible. 
By placing the designs as close together as possible, a con- 
tinuity of color and pattern was obtained. The individual 
designs flowed together to form a whole such as a brilliant 
The sixth grade was satisfied and 


happy, and so was the teacher. 


mosaic or glass window. 


Lucia Corbin has been an active worker in the Southeastern 
She is 


on the resource staff, area five, Atlanta, Georgia schools. 
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Arts Association, serving as secretary-treasurer. 


Fourth graders depicted some events of the Yuletide season. 


Barbara Herberholz 


Christmas motivation 


SCHWEIKHARD STUDIO — SCHOOL ARTs PROTOS 


The Christmas season offers a rich opportunity for a child 
It is a time when 
the teacher can direct already stimulated imaginations 
toward concrete expressions of feelings and thoughts about 
Yuletide activities. 


to present his ideas in his own unique way. 


The teacher who strives for ‘new ideas’ 
for art class often overlooks the richest experience of all— 
that of providing the children an opportunity to draw and 
paint the events and activities that they are actually ex- 
periencing during the festive time of the year. 

Illustrated here are paintings and drawings by fourth 
graders. Since the children had painted with poster paint 
and drawn with crayons on many previous occasions they 
were familiar with the materials and thus were able to con- 
centrate on what they wanted to say rather than on the 
novelty of experimenting with a new media or a new ap- 
proach. The material itself did not stand in the way of their 
expression. Rather it served as a tool for the thoughts they 
wanted to express. If new materials or new techniques are 
presented in each art period children are apt to feel confused 
since they are never given the opportunity to grow creatively 
in expressing their own ideas in any one media. 

How to motivate? Does the teacher just tell her class to 
paint or draw ‘‘anything?’’ Not any more than she tells 
them to do anything they want to do in the arithmetic period. 
She has a goal in mind, based on her understanding of the 
stage of development of nine-year-old boys and girls. She 
knows that the ‘‘we”’ is important as is the ‘‘action’’ and the 
‘“where.”"' During the discussion she directs their thinking 
toward identifying with a specific real or imagined experi- 
ence and in expressing this experience each in his own 
unique way. A typical topic for motivation is shown here, 
“We are singing Christmas carols."’ Questions to stimulate 
the students’ thinking included such as these, ‘Where do you 
sing carols? How do you dress? Who is with you? What 
time of day or night do you go? What is the weather? 
What do you see around you? How do you feel? How is 
your mouth? What sounds do you hear? How are you 
holding your hands?” etc 

“We are Christmas shopping’’ was the motivation topic 
for crayon drawings. Similar questions preceding the draw- 
ing were ‘‘Where do you shop? How is the store arranged? 
Do you ride on an escalator or in an elevator? Who helps 
you make the purchase? How are you dressed? Who is 
with you? What are you carrying? How is the store 
decorated? ls it crowded?” etc. Other topics could be, 
“We are decorating our Christmas tree,’’ ““We are taking 
Christmas baskets to a poor family,"’ ‘‘We are wrapping 
packages," ‘‘We are making Christmas cookies,"’ ‘We are 
hanging our stockings.”’ 


Viktor Lowenfeld: Creative and Mental Growth, Macmillan, 1957. 


Barbara Herberholz taught in Pennsylvania before she moved 
with her husband to California. Both have written previous 
articles for School Arts. The art work shown was by fourth 
grade pupils of the author at the Donner School, Sacramento. 











Architecture freshmen at the University of Illinois 
had a little fun and learned something of design and 
materials when they made zoomorphs. Animals could 


be real, mythological, supernatural, or imaginary. 


Olaf S. Fielde and Ralph Marlowe Line 





While Botany deals with the vegetable kingdom, Zoology 
deals with the animal kingdom, everything from the lowly 
one-celled amoeba to God's supreme creation—Homo 
sapiens—man himself. To quote Webster's dictionary, 


Our 


““Zoomorph—something in the form of an animal.”’ 


RALPH MARLOWE LINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


PHOTO BY DICK SWANSON, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE 


Christopher Moyer displays his green papier-mache zoo- 
morph. Michael Bailey’s whisk-broom angel, left, has styro- 
foam for head, red pipe cleaner mouth and eyes of blue glass 
balls. Gold paper and mesh complete head; stole is red yarn. 
Caroling serpent coils its yellow pipe cleaner form around 
black coat hanger wire. Eyes are tightly coiled gray pipe 


cleaners, fangs are white plastic. Created by Paul Halac. 
Below, ostrich and worm of colored pipe cleaners by Robert 


Loftus. Work by freshmen in University of Illinois class. 


Zoomorph will therefore be an objective three-dimensional 
construction that may be a real animal, a mythological 
animal, a supernatural animal or just an ingenious, imaginary 


Hybrid of several animal forms, dachshund, giraffe, reindeer, 
and zebra. Edward Fine carved zoomorph of white styro- 
foam, then applied masking tape, spray painted red stripes. 


Charles Dollins created this dog using spherical forms of 
white styrofoam for the feet and head, smaller bit for tail. 
Red pipe cleaners and a white pom-pom complete the animal. 
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animal. To be more specific, it may be one of a host of 


animalistic objects. It may be a jolly Santa Claus loaded 
with Christmas presents, or it may be a beatific Christ Child 
accompanied by His Virgin Mother Mary. It may be a 
Christmas Angel singing tidings of cheer and good will to all 
men. And let us not forget the joyous serpent adding to the 
festive air his hiss of Christmas melodies. It may be a re- 
nowned Swedish Christmas “‘Julebok’’ (Christmas goat) that 
in the yuletide season butts irreverent, naughty children, or it 
may be a Norse “Jule Nisse’’ (Christmas sprite) who for a 
bowl of festive porridge protects the farm animals for a 
whole year. 

Maybe you would like to make a ferocious but humorous 
dragon, or a Pinocchio, or a Christmas Reindeer? The deer 
might be a special one like Rudolph with his luminous, red 
nose. Have you thought of puppets? The festive yuletide 
roast pig with an apple in its mouth is also a Zoomorph. 
In Central America they make a Christmas game of the 
“Pinata,"’ which is a container of some sort filled with sweets 
and decorated to look like a gorgeous peacock. For a bit 
of whimsy try a tiny aluminum wire angleworm with shoe 
button eyes, undulating merrily over the landscape. Give 
him a pair of butterfly wings for that extra touch. 

The Zoomorph might be given as a gift to a child or an 
adult, or it may be used as a Christmas decoration. The 
variety of definitions and examples should give your imagi- 
nation more scope allowing for a greater variety of form as 
well as emotional expression. Any desired materials may 
Make the design suitable to 
the material or materials used. 


be used for the construction. 
Use logical techtonics. 
‘Form follows function and the will of the material used.”’ 
Entering into the spirit of Christmas use your ingenuity 
and imagination to create a joyous Christmas Zoomorph. 


Bird of natural materials by Barbara Rowe has body made of 
English walnuts sewed together, pine cone head, walnut-shell 
eyes. Feathers are pine needles, tail is ripe corn husks. 











Olaf S. Fielde is professor of architecture, University of 
Illinois. Ralph Marlowe Line is associate professor in the 
same department. Both collaborated on project and article. 
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“Labinskius Zoomorphus Extinctus,” an original creation by Styrofoam Christmas seal by Charles Drews balances a ball. 
Ronald Labinski shaped from bright foil molded over frame. Allen Teske poured thick glue over bent piano wire for horse. 
Wewonder whether students or faculty members had most fun. Keith Wallach’s red and white mouse, below, made of wire. 





Ferocious dragon is foam glass connected by wooden dowels 
painted black. Lester Olds added shoe button eyes, map pin 
nostrils, wire antenna and red paper tongue on wire frame. 
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Embroidery on plastic 


Jean O. Mitchell 


When Mrs. Longaker saw rolls of a new plastic material 
called ‘‘Transalight" at the hardware store, she had an 
inspiration. It would make a good background for an em- 
broidery project she was planning with her children. 
durable and did not tear or wrinkle easily. 


It was 
It had a large 
meshed cloth embedded in it which might help as guide lines 
if the children wanted to do cross-stitch. The fact that it was 
transparent might help. 
six-inch width. 


A quantity was secured in thirty- 


The children made large, freely-drawn line designs with 
crayons on paper to develop ideas. Then they cut pieces of 
the Transalight material according to their needs and started 
to work with a run stitch, designing as they went and not 
trying to repeat their original designs exactly. 
used to working freely. 


They were 
They knew that different materials 
Some of the children started with 
a meandering line across the material and added other 
rhythmical lines of color and embroidery stitches to more 
Many 


children at this age are realists, however, and they prefer 


influenced their designs. 


or less fill the whole space in a satisfactory way. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE 


Beulah Longaker guided activity, Melrose School, Lake City 


to do such subjects as landscapes, birds, fishes, flowers and, 
of course, space jets and Sputnik. The edges of these pictures 
were finished with the blanket stitch. How pleased the 
children were to take their work home and hang it in their 
bedrooms to be enjoyed and admired. 


Author taught art at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 











Foam glass provided a new carving experience for third graders at the University of Chicago’s laboratory school. It comes 
in various sizes, although author secured pieces about twelve by eighteen by four inches thick from Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 


THIRD GRADERS ENJOY CARVING FOAM GLASS 


Elliot Eisner 


A relatively new material that provides exciting possibilities 
for art experiences is being used by third grade children at 
the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. The 
black shiny luster of foam glass easily gives way under the 
investigating butter knives of eager third graders. Foam 
glass can be purchased for about six dollars a box. The glass 
comes in various size blocks. The size used in the author's 


Third graders at the laboratory school, University 
of Chicago, tried their hands at carving foam glass. 
Unlike the usual additive experience when modeling 


clay, carving presents a new subtractive experience. 


classroom is twelve by eighteen by four inches. One to two 
boxes is sufficient for a class of thirty pupils. 

The material can be cut quite easily with butter knives 
and the children, through experimentation, may find other 
implements that can be used as tools. One child “sanded” 
the foam glass with a small piece of screening; another used a 
second piece of foam glass as a carving tool. An old key- 
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hole saw is an excellent tool for the teacher to use to portion 


out the material to the children. Foam glass is light in 
weight and will not break if dropped. Its major disadvan- 
tage, though not a severe one, is that it can be cut so easily 
that children sometimes take off more than they would like 


to when they are sculpturing with it. Aside from this it is an 


excellent material for use by children in elementary school. 
If children 
are to develop artistic sensitivity they must have the oppor- 
tunity to feel and work with all types of textures and surfaces 
Wood and stone, brass and tin, each contains its own tactile 
and visual nature. 


The use of a new material has several assets 


When children have an opportunity to 








manipulate these materials they must develop new problem- 


solving techniques. Through investigation and experimenta- 
tion with new materials the child makes certain decisions. He 
must decide how much pressure the material can take, how 
These 


decisions are made not through intellectual analysis alone 


deep he can carve, and how quickly he can work. 


but also through “‘feel."’ It is “feel,’’ that emotional sensa- 
tion that one experiences when modifying material, that 
governs the intellectual decisions that must be made if an 
art product is to result. The resultant product is as much a 
reflection of how well this feeling capacity has been de- 


veloped in the child as it is a result of his ability to make 





Foam glass carvings by third graders. Material costs about 
six dollars a box. One to two boxes are sufficient for a 
class of thirty pupils, depending upon the size to be used. 
Material can be cut with butter knives, sawed with old saw. 


purely esthetic judgments as he works with particular media. 

Since we want the youngster to gain insight into further 
possible uses for a given material it is important that he be 
given an opportunity to develop insight that will enable him 
to extend the limits of the material with which he is working. 
To serve this end, other kinds of media are also provided. 
Aluminum foil, basket reed, wooden dowels, nails and 
screws are kept handy and the children are encouraged to 
combine media if they feel they can effectively do so. When 
such opportunities are provided, the child can begin to break 
the stereotype that usually accompanies adult vision. To 
adults a nail is for wood and basket reed for baskets, but for 
children a nail or basket reed has no specialized domain and 
“when encouraged they can push the boundaries which cul- 
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ture sets up for given objects. While two and two are always 
four (at least in elementary mathematics) a nail or a stick 
can add up to more than their expected solution. 

By investigating the limits of materials and by finding 
fresh combinations for old objects the child begins to delve 
into the nature of the relationships of media. Soft black 
glass and bright nails, supple reed and wooden dowels be- 
come utilized in a new harmony. By inventing these new 
relationships the child is better able to discover the more 
subtle relationships that nature provides. The seed of the 
cottonwood tree, the structure of the sunflower, the shell of 
the turtle are examples of the way in which nature combines 
If the 
child can use varied materials to facilitate the artistic Function 
he seeks, he will be better able to bridge the gap between 
what he creates and what nature has created. This is no 
meager task. Great work in the esthetic fields always has 
a basic similarity to nature. Even a child's art work possesses 
relationships to nature that he can be helped to recognize. 

A sculptural experience with foam glass has some basic 
differences from a sculptural experience with clay. Working 
with clay is usually an additive experience. The child builds 
with clay just as the very young child builds with sand or 
mud, adding to what he has formed through manual manip- 
ulation. 


materials and textures in order to facilitate function. 


Foam glass, like wood or stone, is opposite in 
visual process. The child in a subtractive experience must 
visualize, within the boundaries of the material, a structure 
that he can create. He must ‘see through"’ the medium if he 
is to create a previously visualized art structure. He must 
consider the back and sides as well as the front of the object 
he wishes to carve. While some children preconceive the 
structure they wish to create, others begin to carve the ma- 
terial and make esthetic and structural judgments as they 
work. These two approaches are vastly different but each 
is appropriate for a given end. A mistake made in clay can 
be easily modified. This is not so with foam glass or any 
other carved medium. If the child carves off too much glass 
he must work with what is left. Some children begin with a 
large block and end up with a small stone. It is important 
that they have an opportunity to make this mistake. We in 
art education must not protect our pupils too carefully lest 
we rob them of the experience to be gained through error. 
The child needs to be helped to evaluate his work from all 
points of view. A good looking frontal view is insufficient if 
The child needs to con- 
sider all sides as he works and not merely after he completes 
his work. Viewing in the third dimension is a new task for 
children who have had limited sculptural experience and 
As the children 
begin to learn how to see what they look at, a new world 
may open to them. 


the sides or back are monotonous. 


yet it is basic to the very nature of sculpture. 


Through the investigation of all types 
of media children can refine and develop those sensitivities 
which only stem from the world of art. 


Elliot Eisner teaches art in the laboratory school of the 
University of Chicago; had an article in the March issue. 





Fifth of a series of visits with our leading artists. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


WE ASK 


LEW DAVIS 


| was received so hospitably by Lew Davis and his sculptor- 
wife, Mathilde. They both insisted | call them by their first 
names upon just meeting them. The whole atmosphere of 
the home Lew and Mathilde designed and built themselves 
is one of friendliness. They live about thirty miles from 
Phoenix out on the desert without a telephone. They travel 
into town (Scottsdale—twenty miles) once a week to pick 
up their mail and to do their shopping. | couldn't help 
Oh! to be able to 
work in the slumbering peace and quiet of the desert. No 
ringing of telephones, no screeching of trucks and buses and 
subways, no moans and groans of airplanes overhead . . . this 
was the ultimate in tranquility, | thought. 


being envious—at least momentarily. 


Naturally | was 
very curious to see Lew’s paintings. | felt perfectly at ease so 
| simply asked: ‘Lew, what do you paint?” 

Lew Davis: Essentially | paint subject matter. I'm moved 
by certain things and | try to put them down so others might 
share my feelings. The way | paint has gradually changed 
since | first exhibited at the Corcoran in 1937. Color is 
much more important to me now than it was in the 30's 

Since Lew is definitely interested in subject matter, the 
quality of painting is not dependent on the “‘look’’ of paint. 
He is keenly interested in texture but not impasto painting. 
There are so many unique types of bark, grasses, rocks and 
unusual foliage in the desert, that Lew does a great deal of 
sketching. He does a great deal of experimenting with 
various kinds of textures in pencil and in pen and ink. He 
has achieved many unusual eects through experimentation. 

Louise Rago: What type of painter or in what classifica- 
tion would you place yourself? We don't necessarily have 
to type you, but we would all be interested in knowing what 
school of painting you follow or favor. 

Lew Davis: | admire Piero della Francesca, Seurat and 
Juan Gris greatly. One of my 
| think the 

| like to 
think my paintings help to open ‘‘new eyes’’ to the world 
about us. 


| suppose I'm a classicist. 
fundamental attitudes is to be communicative. 


artist can and often does see more profoundly. 


I'm anti-style unless the style reflects the painter 
rather than a school. 

The paintings by Lew Davis are definitely controlled. 
He by temperament must have order. For him everything has 
a fixed form. Forms must have definite shape. Lew made a 


most discerning comment regarding the desert. Everything 
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Lew Davis, left, received the author at his Arizona home. 


here remains the same—or at least it appears the same from 
While in tem- 
perate climates one doesn't know from one day to the next 
what the landscape will be like. The change of seasons cer- 
tainly influences the painter. 


day to day—because growth is very slow. 


The color, the mood, the 
atmosphere all have a tremendous effect on the painter. In 
Lew never makes a 
painting directly from a sketch; however, he may use sketches 
as reference as far back as two years. 


the desert things remain pretty static. 


There is a long dis- 
tillation period—at least one year—before he completes a 
painting. He depends on the passage of time to leave out 
unnecessary ‘‘gingerbread."’ Lew works on several paintings 
simultaneously. 

Louise Rago: | understand that you have a definite com- 
pulsion to educate and to bring art to the public. 

Lew Davis: | would like more people to enrich their lives 
through art and understand art not passively but actively. 





Lovise Rago: Would you mind elaborating a bit more on 
what you mean by the terms “‘passively’’ and “‘actively’’? 

Lew Davis: Like many states in the Rocky Mountain 
region, Arizona has had no museums or galleries. It be- 
comes the responsibility of the artist to do what he can to 
educate a public. Over a period of years I've organized 
shows covering everything from sixteenth century drawings 
to abstract expressionist paintings. The active participation 
of the public was encouraged by gallery talks, by provoking 
questions, and of course, their contributions to defray the 
expenses of these exhibitions. The Arizona Art Foundation 
which | organized, was the tax deductible means of raising 
the expenses of the exhibitions. The shows were held in my 
studio in the valley up to three years ago. There were no 
salaries, rent or expenses other than packing, shipping, insur- 
ance and printing costs, so the budget was a modest one. 

Louise Rago: There seems to be some controversy as to 
whether the artist-teacher is better equipped to teach art, 
or is it sufficient to be a “dedicated” teacher? 

Lew Davis: The paradox of teaching is that the teacher 
is usually a generation behind the student. Teachers gen- 
erally teach their own past. A\rt is not made up of answers 
but of questions. If the “dedicated” teacher is dedicated 
to art, not pedagogy, | should think the footing would be 
equal to the artist-teacher. 

Louise Rago: One of my pet questions is to inquire how 
the artist feels about spiritual qualities in art. What's your 
reaction to this, Lew? 

Lew Davis: | don't really think | understand the word. 
Each one interprets it in his own way. | feel that any artist 


who is sincerely honest in his work derives a satisfying experi- 
ence. It may be a spiritual one—certain!y it is not a techni- 
cal one. Every painting is a mysterious struggle. One can 
put down the emotion but one cannot understand the means 
to convey if. 

Lovise Rago: |s there anything special that would mo- 
tivate you as a painter? 

Lew Davis: | can't say my own motivations are heroic. 
I've just never done anything else seriously as a life purpose. 
| detest living in cities and being a painter does give one a 
freedom of choice about how and where one wants to live. 

Lew Davis lived in the East for nine years. He was a 
recipient of both a Tiffany and Yaddo fellowship. He re- 
turned to Arizona in 1935 and was on the Treasury Depart- 
ment Arrt Project for a year—or while it lasted. Later he was 
on the WPA art project in Phoenix organizaing the WPA 
art center. He won the commission to paint the post office 
murals in Los Banos, California, in a national competition. 
He has painted several other murals including one in Marlow, 
Oklahoma and the Arizona State Capitol at Phoenix. 
The mural that was in the State Capitol was painted for the 
army, lent to the State, but is now back at Fort Huachuca. 
The work of Lew Davis is in many permanent collections and 
museums throughout the country. He has been in Who's 
Who in American Art since 1950. At present he is a lec- 
turer in art at Arizona State University, where he gives three 
talks each semester. 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 


Even in black and white this painting of a white moon and desert brush by Lew Davis has a tremendous impact on viewer. 





Children should be helped to analyze home design problems. 


Edna Meibohm Lindemann 


Third of a series of articles on art and the home. 


DISCOVERING WAYS TO IMPROVE THE HOME 


Once children and youths are launched on exploring possible 
improvement of home facilities, their interest in ways and 
means of bringing about changes may be dealt with by 
analyzing specific problems. Ready-made lists of consid- 
erations basic to designing houses can be helpful. However, 
the preparation of their own list, after they have examined a 
variety of source material, will prove more stimulating and 
exciting to beginners. If this procedure is followed, a 
specific consideration will appear on the list only because 
the student has found some reason for putting it there. 

Factors to be placed on the children’s list may be dis- 
covered by the entire class, working as a unit, or by smaller 
groups within the class, as the students attempt to isolate 
specific ways and means of achieving convenience and 
beauty in the modern home. To get the search under way, 
pivotal and basic questions may be submitted by the teacher. 
Such questions are: Which of the personal activities in the 
home, such as sleeping, dressing, studying, engaging in a 
hobby, are most enjoyable and particularly pleasant to 
you? What arrangements are possible in your home that 
might make these activities even more enjoyable? Can you 
think of some new arrangement of your home furnishings that 
would heighten the enjoyment of things your family and 
friends like to do together at your house? Can “traffic lanes”’ 
through your house be provided so that people can readily 
circulate without invading the privacy of others? Given two 
house plans accommodating similar family needs under like 
circumstances, how would you go about selecting the better 
one? What questions should you ask yourself and your 
family to make sure that your house, or a certain room in it, 
is well designed? 

Many sources of information as to ways and means of 


improving their homes are open to children. Here are six: 


(1) Their families. Home design is not only an individual 
process, but the family as a group is also involved. The 
child needs to consult with the family regarding the vitality 
of the present pattern of home life. What would the family 
prefer to have different from the present arrangement? Ob- 
jectivity in reporting and discussing should be encouraged. 
(2) Architects, interior designers and dealers in building 
supplies and home furnishings. If they are not immediately 
available in the community, inquiries may be addressed 


A Home Design bulletin board can be managed by children. 





to The American Institute of Decorators and Designers and 
to Interiors magazine. The query is: What are the aims 
and objectives of a good interior designer in replanning 
a home? What references does he use? (3) Professional 
home design publications and related literature. 
such magazines have been mentioned previously. 


Several 
Books in 
the field are too numerous to list. A good beginning can 
be made by reviewing some of the architectural publications 
by the Museum of Modern Art, as If You Want to Build a 
House, What Is Modern Interior Design? and Faulkner's 
Inside Today’s Home, published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York 

(4) Slides, movies and exhibits. Slides may be secured 
from home decorators, as well as film strips like Modern 
Interiors from the Museum of Modern Art. Several fine 
exhibits prepared for school use are available. Motion 
pictures on home planning and building are available from 
(5) Visits to well-designed 
homes, home shows, and selected public buildings. When 
approached with consideration many people of discriminat- 
ing taste living in well-designed houses are usually delighted 
to open their doors to the curious eyes of serious-minded 


many educational sources. 


youngsters. (6) Study of outstanding contemporary de- 


signers and their work, for example: Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Edward Stone, Charles Eames, or Eliel Saarinen. While 
each of these six sources supplements the others in rounding 
out the story of home design, the first and chief requirement 
is to ascertain the needs of the particular family involved and 
to meet these needs creatively but in terms of their economic 
resources. 

A teacher can introduce a vast amount of related ma- 
terial according to the age grouping for the children. On 
the other hand, an empty bulletin board, bearing the title 
‘Home Design Reference,” can invite varied contributions 
and prompt rich rewards from and for the class. Perhaps a 
small display committee chosen by the class can be in charge 
of arranging the display. Teams, committees, or small 
study groups can occupy themselves with planning facilities 
for viewing television, for quiet reading, or for con- 
versation; accommodations for sleeping, dressing, study and 
play within one limited area; and traffic plans for homes 
with mixed private and family areas. 


Dr. Edna Meibohm Lindemann is associate professor of art, 
State University of New York College of Education, Buffalo. 
She has had wide professional, teaching experience in area. 


Visits to interior designers and furniture centers are important. Here college students are learning firsthand about design 


Visits to selected homes and public buildings are also possibilities. 


and construction of furniture. Author is at right. 





Driftwood was combined with other materials by the students. 


Aluminum pan animals 


Judy Laybold 


Making objects from aluminum is quite fun and creative. It 
is easy enough for the older elementary student to do. The 
The basic 
material is aluminum pan, such as frozen foods come in. The 
necessary tools are a pair of sharp scissors and a small stap- 
ler. 


materials are inexpensive and readily available. 


The big thing in starting the project is imagination 
The first step is to get a basic idea. Uses of the material 
will suggest themselves as the idea is developed. When 
working with this material, one should be careful not to cut 
oneself, as raw edges of the aluminum are quite sharp. When 
bending the material, it should not be bent back and forth 
too much or it will break, for the aluminum is quite soft. 
The more parts that are all connected together in one piece, 
the easier the project will be, for although it is not diffi- 
cult to connect the pieces, that is the most complicated part. 
Making aluminum figures is a good project for it is easy, 
economical, and quick. And do not stop at animals. There 
are all kinds of possibilities such as figures, abstract art, 


almost anything. The only limitation is your imagination. 
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Designs in driftwood 
Carla Zawacki 


When our fifth and sixth graders went to camp they collected 
driftwood along the shores of Lake Huron and brought it back 
to school in bushel baskets. Now what to do with the drift- 
wood? They decided to combine man-made materials with 
nature's creations. Using enameled copper squares or mosaic 
tile squares they arranged designs on the driftwood. Nails 
with large heads were driven into the wood to mark the points 
where the decorating pieces would go. The copper or tile 
pieces were glued on top of the nail heads. Nails placed 
at different heights like mushrooms added variety and three- 
dimensionality. The driftwood designs made beautiful wall 
decorations, which we sold at a PTA Art Fair. If driftwood 
is not available, a plain pine board stained a dark oak 
may be used. Also, the driftwood or pine may be mounted 
on another burlap-covered board for contrasts in texture 


Carla Zawacki is art resource teacher, Paul L. Best School, 
Oak Park, Michigan. She has taught art for six years in 
Ferndale. Mrs. Zawacki is a graduate of Michigan State. 


Judy Laybold is a student of elementary education, Indiana 


State Teachers College, Terre Haute. She made elephant. 


AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE 





Jean Colliver 


Simple spraying booth 


Reinhold Press 


The application of glazes is one of the biggest problems in 
doing ceramics as part of an elementary school art program. 
Brushing glaze on evenly is difficult even for the experienced 
and next to impossible for small children who get the chance 
only several times a year. It is difficult to mix the glaze to 
the correct consistency for dipping the varied articles pro- 
duced by a class. Finger marks or rack marks also often 
present a problem. Spraying eliminates these problems. 
Glaze can be safely and very successfully sprayed 
without the need for expensive spray and exhaust equipment. 
An inexpensive vibrator spray produces a fine mist by means 
of vibration. Because the sprayer does not mix air with 
the glaze, glaze is not dispersed in the air and a small 
booth is all the protection necessary. It is best to use a 
mixture which is as heavy as the sprayer will spray. A 
simple spray booth can be easily and simply constructed 
with inexpensive material. The booth shown in the photo- 
graph was made with a one-eighth inch wire frome. The 
frame is about thirty-six inches in diameter and thirty-six 
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Left, simple Christmas trees were made from fingerpaintings. 


One of the delights in teaching young children comes from 
initiating an activity and then watching the children refine 
and add to the idea until it loses its original form and as- 
sumes many new identities. What began as a simple project 
to decorate the broad window sills in our kindergarten during 
the Christmas season resulted in a variety of activities as 
one idea gave impetus to another. The original suggestion 
was to make a Christmas tree from a cone of green finger- 
painted paper. But, as one child worked, he observed, 
“This tree is too flat. !'m going to put branches on mine.” 
With this remark, he began to cut and curl strips of paper 
and paste them in rows around the cone. Here was a new 
approach in using the fingerpainted paper which led us to a 
number of activities. By the time the Christmas holidays 
arrived, the children had devised several simple but effective 
ways of using the paper strips to make colorful decorations 
for the tree and the room. Among the nicest of these unusual 
decorations, and certainly the most appealing to the chil- 
dren, were the wreaths which festooned the door and the 
windows and which even encircled the clock. 


Jean Colliver is a kindergarten teacher, Theodore Potter 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Her pupil admires display. 


inches high. The covering material is made from plastic 
cleaning bags held together with masking tape. When 
glaze dries on the plastic material, it is easily recovered 
by simply shaking the plastic or by brushing it with a paint- 
brush. The recovered glaze may be used again by mixing 
it with water to the proper consistency. 


Reinhold Press is principal, Roe School, St. Louis. Our 
thanks to Marie Larkin, art consultant, who sent article. 


A principal takes an interest in the problems of applying 
glaze and comes up with a simple suggestion for spraying. 





Native shell jewelry 


Pearl C. Degenhart 


The abalone is a univalve mollusk that is found along the 
coast of California. It creeps around the rocks near shore, 
feeding on sea weeds. When disturbed it clings so tightly 
to the rocks that sport fishermen have to pry it loose with a 
crowbar or similar tool. But it is worth the effort for the 
abalone meat is delicious when prepared properly, and the 
big shells, ten inches or more across, gleam with iridescent 
mother-of-pearl. They have long been used for inlays, 
buttons, pins, lamps, and so on. But for the most part these 
articles have been designed for souvenirs and are finished 
in a cheap, gaudy way that entirely by-passes the true 
beauty of the abalone shell. So, it became a project in the 
Arcata High School jewelry class under the direction of 
Jack Shaffer to seek out better ways of using this native ma- 
terial. His students succeeded in combining the abalone 
shell with other materials to form unusual and striking 


jewelry. 


Pearl C. Degenhart teaches art in Arcata, California High 
School. Jack Shaffer was the teacher involved with project. 


We worked with wire 
John Bouleris 


The seventh grade had done several contour drawings empha- 
sizing line, and now we were prepared to move on to another 
element. The idea of combining line and space seemed to be 
a logical problem and wire sculpture appeared to be a per- 
fect solution. 


Here was “‘line in space,"’ with both elements 
being so integral that the student could not work with one 
while ignoring the other. Our supply closet yielded a few 
tools but no wire, and students were asked to bring in their 
own wire and what tools they could borrow. A soft pliable 
type of insulated wire, which may be secured in various colors 
at the hardware store, proved very satisfactory. Animals and 
family pets were favorites. While we wrapped joints with 
masking tape, thread could have been used. Soft solder may 
have been used if the wire had been bare. Cutting pliers, 
as well as round-nosed and flat-nosed pliers, were useful, 


although much of the forming was done with the hand. 


John Bouleris teaches art at the Syosset Junior-Senior High 


School, Syosset, Long Island, New York. Work by students. 
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Shell jewelry by students of Jack Shaffer at Arcata High. 


SEE REP 


Wire animals were a logical extension of the seventh grade 
contour drawings emphasizing line. Here were both line and 
space; students could not work with one and ignore the other. 





Classroom clay tools 


Eleanor Lambert 


‘Clean-up time!’’ A howl arose from the zinc-topped table 
in the art room where six students were working with clay 
“Mrs. Lambert, we're net finished!"’ Tim looked at me with 

» clay slab candy dish had the 

had to have a better joining, 
ace before, we had tried to keep 
the clay in a cellog .ane bag, but even with a damp piece 
of sponge put in with it, the clay was not workable after a 
week. 


concern in his eye- 
supporting roll p 
and it needed to 


The pros and cons of ‘‘art room versus classroom” flashed 
through my mind. If | had started this lesson in the classroom 
the children could have finished after | left. On the other 
hand, the results might not have been as satisfactory. How 
can twenty-eight separate classrooms be expected to have 
plenty of small sponges, plaster bats and wedging boards, 
rolling pins, oilcloth sheets, sections of scrap for holding up 
the rollers, and nice wire-end tools? 

“That does need finishing,” | admitted, ‘but | know Mrs. 
Insinga will let you have time. 


You have play-time after 
“But we haven't tools!"’ wailed Bob. | said, 
‘| wonder what you might have up there to use for tools— 
you can take a couple of these tongue depressors."’ ‘‘The 
eraser end of a pencil is good for some things,"’ added Bill. 
Jerry said, ‘| have to have a wire-end one. | need to dig 
some out of the middle of mine.’’ Just then Betsy brushed 
“T bet that'll do it!" 


| took one and bent the inside part out to 


lunch, too. 


past us to put away some paper clips. 
shouted Tim. 
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Sawdust and paste handles, paper clips made these clay tools. 


make something to hold. The single loop did ream out very 
satisfactorily. Bill said, “Do you remember that picture 
where the man asked: ‘Can you design a handle?’ "’ (“Art 
in Our World’) ‘Next time, children—we're already five 
minutes over. Clean up this mess and we'll think about it. 
Anyway, now you know how you can finish your pieces." 
"The 
next week we got out the paper clips and mixed up a pail- 
ful of sawdust, dry wheat paste, and water. ‘‘‘A handle 
should feel good to the hand’ "’ quoted Tim, as he squeezed 
a fistful of the stuff firmly around the pulled-out part of the 
paper clip. The squeeze ridges made nice rhythms, and the 
children soon turned the handles into interesting little hand- 
sculpture pieces. They experimented with reshaping the wire 
slightly so they'd have a variety of uses for the tools. 

It took a full week for them to dry, but by that time they 
were very light and strong. The only wires that slipped at all 
were ones that had been pulled out too straight. Even those 
were usable. The handles did feel rough, though. All week 
long everyone who finished a lesson early picked up a piece 
of sandpaper and rubbed. They smoothed up very well. 
We tried a variety of finishes: plastic spray, fabuloy, shellac, 
paint, etc. 


That was the start of “operation tool-designers 


The day the tools were proudly carried up to the class- 
room, | smiled as | heard Tim say to Bob: “Yeah, you can 


use mine, but boy, you'd better clean it up before you put 
it away.” 


Eleanor Lambert teaches art in the Anna P. Mote School, one 
of the schools of the Marshallton School District, Delaware. 
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The first graders made their cake and ate it, too. This edible art project provided an opportunity to form original designs. 


First grade cookies 


Dorothy I. Lingenfelter 


Hurrah for an edible art project! As a culminating activity 
in a short unit on the value of sweets in the diet, we decided 
to make our own gingerbread cookies to eat during the 
“milk break’? one morning. When the class was divided 
into work groups of six, each child selected a duty to per- 
form. The job of pouring the box of prepared gingerbread 
mix into a bowl was considered as desirable as that of meas- 
uring precisely the correct amount of water to be added 
Everyone also had a chance to give his group's dough sev- 
eral good turns with a wooden spoon. Then came the fun! 
The children were encouraged to form original cookies from 
balls of dough. Each person did this on a piece of waxed 
paper in a manner similar to working with clay or plasticine, 
media already familiar to him. With only a caution to keep 
the cookie fairly flat so that it might bake properly, the stops 
were released on imagination and inventiveness. Free from 
the stamp of a cookie cutter, we had a ferocious looking 
dinosaur (tyrannosaurus rex!), Mary and her lamb, a Jupiter 
C rocket, an octopus, and other such uniquely designed 
cookies. There was a tingling air of ‘something special” 
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surrounding the following milk time. But why not? Have 
you ever eaten a missile about to be fired from a gingerbread 
launching pad? 


Dorothy |. Lingenfelter is first grade supervisor, Keith 
School of State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
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Using cardboard rolls 


John Lembach 


Art education students at the University of Maryland used 
the cardboard rolls from paper towels in an experiment to 
discover their art possibilities. After visually playing with 
the rolls they experimented to see what could be done to 
the roll and with the roll. It was found that the roll could be 
sliced, like luncheon meat, into shorter rolls and rings, and 
the sections could be combined. The rolls could be ravelled, 
cut into diagonally, or flattened into ovals. After these 
experiments with the material itself, students used the rolls 
alone to represent objects. In this phase of the experiment, 
no other materials were added, not even color, and the 
students tried to see how expressive the rolls could be alone. 
Paste, glue, or cellophane tape was used to hold the pieces 
together. Some of the results of the minimum construction 
phase are shown in the photo below. 

In a third phase of the experiment, students added other 
materials, such as paper, cardboard, cotton, and so on, and 
painted the results. Some of these examples are shown 
above. Among the objects found suitable to roll construc- 
tion were the following: airplanes, animals, buildings, candle 
holders, canoes, castles, centipedes, Christmas trees, cradles, 
elephants, figures, flowers, flutes, giraffes, guns, heads, 
horses, villages, insects, lighthouses, locomotives, men, 
Maypoles, merry-go-rounds, microscopes, mobiles, octo- 
puses, oil cars, oil tankers, oil trucks, opera glasses, paddle- 


In these examples the students added other materials to the 
roll construction. Color can be added with paper or paint. 


wheel steamers, pigs, pipe organs, plants, puppets, sailboats, 
salt and pepper shakers, ships, space rockets, tanks, teeter 
totters, totem poles, trains, trees, trucks, and windmills. This 
is a list of the items made by one class and any child could 
think of many more possibilities. In some cases a stapler 
would be a useful tool for fastening parts of the objects to- 
gether. So, why not start to collect cardboard rolls, all sizes 
from tissue rolls to mailing tubes to the huge ones that some- 
times come inside floor coverings? Then see what happens 
when children put their imaginations to work. 


Dr. John Lembach is professor of art education, department 
of art, The University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the National Art Education 
Association, and is a regular contributor to School Arts. 


In these experiments the students tried to see what could be done with the roll alone; without using color, other materials. 
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How important are brushes in my art education program? 


How do I go about selecting 
the right type of school art 
brushes? What do I look for 
in a good school art brush? 
This latest addition to Delta’s 
comprehensive school pro- 
gram is expressly written to 
answer these and many other 
questions. It is intended for 
Purchasing Agents, Art 
Supervisors and Art Teachers 
who are directly concerned 
with the proper selection, use 
and care of school art brushes. 
It offers check lists of desir- 
able features and furnishes a 
guide on how to select, and 
judge school art brushes 
which will perform well and 
stand up under long use. 

















Write today on 

school stationery for your 
free copy of “Check List for 
Better School Art Brushes” 


lumbus avenue, mount vernon, n. y 





~ 


4 
4 


WANTS 


GOTHIC 


Why argue? Everybody wins with SPEEDBALL. Five styles and 36 points .. . 4 Steel 
Brushes . . . give you the widest choice of lettering combinations or finished drawings with 
a flair. For professional work specify SPEEDBALL. 


Ss 5 : 5 = “SPEEDB 


% 
> 


BRUSHES FLICKERS ~ 
C. HOWARD HUNT Pen Co., Camden 1, NJ. 





Weber—specialists in art 
materials for the classroom 
and the student, gives you 
quality, keeps your budget 
in mind, 


FOR OIL PAINTING 
CLASSES 


Build your oil color instruc- 
tion around Weber Malfa 
Oil Colors, in 1 x 4” tubes, 
the finest colors at. prices 
within your budget. Be fur- 
ther assured of the best 
results with Weber labora- 
tory-controlled liquids, ‘Art 
School’’ Canvas Boards, 
Weber Oil Color Brushes. 


FOR WATER COLOR 
CLASSES 


Insist on Malfa Water Colors 
in Yr x 3’ tubes or Weber 
refillable School Art’’ Water 
Color Boxes, reliable Water 
Color Brushes, Papers. 


FOR POSTER WORK 
& DESIGN 


Use Weber non-toxic Tempera 
Show Card Colors, Weber 
Water-proof Pigment Inks, 


FOR PASTEL WORK 
& SKETCHING 


Weber offers easy-to-use 
Aqua Pastels that may be 
water-blended, Weber Char- 
coal, and the finest papers. 


For Your Complete Art Class- 
room ‘ Needs, Specify Weber 
Artists’ Materials. 


F. WEBER CO. 
Makers of Permalba 
Philadelphia 23, Penna. 
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On Testing Materials The Crayon, 
Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc. has 
recently made available a new revision of 
their booklet, Make the Most of Your Color 
Materials Budget. This aid to purchasing 
contains simple, practical tests to determine 
the suitability of color materials for class- 
room use. The tests were designed partic- 
ularly to assist teachers and officials who 
may not be artists or technicians in the art 
field but do have the responsibility for 
selecting color materials. Copies are avail- 
able on request from The Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, New York. 


New Crafts Catalog The new edition of 
the O-P Craft Co., Inc. Catalog No. 60 has 
recently been published and is yours for the 
asking. It lists, describes and illustrates a 
wide assortment of basic items ready for 
your pupils to decorate with original de- 
signs and colorful media. For example, 
you'll find wooden trays, bowls, plates, but- 
tons, rings and boxes in a variety of sizes; 
cork for easy cutting into various shapes; 
and sturdy mats in several shapes. For your 
free copy of their latest catalog, please 
write The O-P Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky, 
Ohio and ask for Catalog No. 60 


Jewelry Making Those interested in any 
phase of lapidary or jewelry work will want 
a copy of Grieger's, Inc. catalog; it is 
offered to you at no cost. In its 52 pages, 
size 514 by 714 inches, you'll find jewelry 
parts and mountings; jewelers’ tools, ma- 
terials and supplies; and gem cutting equip- 
ment, supplies and materials. All items are 
completely described and priced, and many 
are illustrated. Grieger's also offers you, at 
reasonable cost, a copy of their Ency- 
clopedia and Super Catalog of the Lapidary 
and Jewelry Arts. A mammoth publica- 
tion about 1 inch thick, size 844 by 11 
inches. If the item you want is even re- 
motely related to the brood field covered in 
this catalog, you'll find it somewhere in the 
neatly classified sections. Price $2.20 
postpaid from Grieger's, Inc., 1633 East 
Walnut St., Pasadena 4, California. 


New Crafts Catalog A new, 1959-60 
crafts and hobbies catalog has recently been 
published by Immerman & Sons Company, 
1924 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, and 
is offered to you at no cost. It contains 
thirty-two pages, and lists supplies and offers 
suggestions for activities in mosaics, seed 
art, marquetry, metal tooling and other 
crafts. The purpose of the catalog is to help 
students and hobbyists in all types of craft 
programs—in school and home. For your 
copy of this new catalog, write the company 





Palmer SHOWCARD 
PAINT CO. 


2000 STEPHENSON HWY. « TROY, MICH. 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 








No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for . 
(C1 Liquid Overglaze Set....... . $11.00 
—) Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges. 
a 
ADDRESS 


CITY /ZONE__- STATE 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


“Drakenteld \ 
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For all your 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 
COLORS and SUPPLIES 


i famous “Intensified Pigmentation" 
Screen Process Inks. . 


. easiest-to-use 
. More coverage per gallon 
; =f : _.. ficher, brighter colors! 
For trouble-free silk screen printing results ... NAZ-DAR «= silks ee en ee 


' ‘ : ; INK USE 
films carbon tissue + squeegees «+ cutting tools rn Tae pene ma 
- decal paper + ‘how to” books + complete screens Fast-Dry Flat Finish Colors wallpaper, greeting cards 
: ° a ‘ : : ob? ” 7500 Series Paper and cardboard 
varnishes + complete silk screen printing “kits. Fast_Dry Glass Colors ps ogee 
DL Series 
Decal Lacquer 
World's largest manufacturers 59-000 Series 
WRITE 


Decaicomanias 


Metal, wood , masonite 
of screen process inks Synthetic Gloss Enamel aluminum, some plastics 


TODAY! VF Series — 
for 64-page, fully - Flat and Shower curtains, squeeze 
illustrated catalog THE COMPANY - og sory —_ 


; ; Gloss Finish Vinyl Colors 

listing hundreds 461 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois iMPACT © : Sous 
of quality screen aper, cardboar 

— Fluorescent Colors ( ing car 
process colors NAZ-DAR Canada Limited : resting caree 
6000 Series 

equipment and An e of textile 
eupety ites 468 Gilbert Avenue, Toronto 10, Canada Textile Colors esipsiitsaceen 





and many other quality formulated, economical inks 


Name of nearest dealer on request 





Teach 
Hand Weaving 


A FASCINATING CRAFT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Order Lily's Loom Kit and teach your students to weave quickly and 
easily. Kit contains everything needed to start weaving—our NEW 
14-INCH LOOM, warped with sufficient yarn to 

make a luncheon set, instruction book, shuttles, $25-:00 


warping pegs and reed hook. Complete Kit only postpaid 


This Inkle Loom is yours for $7.50-—Order several, complete with 75 
tied heddles, shuttle and instruction book containing a variety of 
patterns. Teach Inklie Weaving to classes and 

groups—-weave multi-colored belts, drawstrings, $ 7-50 
braids, gallouses Price each postpaid 
A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF HANDWEAVING YARNS AND SUPPLIES 


available for prompt shipments in quantities to suit your needs. 


Send for FREE catalog and price list 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 








FELT TIP 


A Valuable Assistant... l MARK- 
Keep a copy of Hammett's 1959-60 - MAST F R 
. = illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 


in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 


: MARKMASTER I Plastic model, gravity 

describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive feed. No priming needed 
and westul anticies in metal, wood MARKMASTER II Meta! model, valve Linoleum Cutter 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes Oil Int 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- controlled 
hety, toywating, loom, weaving COLORMASTER 8 assorted colors Dri-Ink Low 
and Books of Instruction Hand gr 

J L HAMMETT co plus 8 Nibs and holders PD isiialeful 
264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. INDISPENSABLE ECONOMICAL Vrite for FREI 


Write for circular sa re oni ! “ ’ en 
SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 
| rae caravos ay voun nequest | | FLOQUIL Dept.sa-11,coBLeskiLL N.Y. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
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Carl Milles gave sculpture back its volume and mass 
that had been sacrificed for surface effects by the 
impressionists. His fountains used light and water 


as part of the design. And he had a sense of humor. 


CARL MILLES, THE 


Wrought into the iron entrance gates of the Swedish villa 
that used to be the studio of Carl Milles, a motto reads: 
‘Let me work while there is light.”’ It is a particularly fitting 
motto because light was the essential characteristic of 
Milles’ genius: his numerous monuments to mythological 
heroes, his great public fountains, reflect light, reflect 
happiness. Milles was one of the happiest great masters 
who ever lived, combining humor with genuine sculptural 
grandeur, and vigor with grace. Moreover, the motto is 
particularly fitting because the light did not begin to shine 
for Milles until his life was nearly half over. But when it did 
shine, there was an extraordinary effulgence. 

Milles, born in Sweden in 1875, was the son of a Swedish 
army officer. He first decided on his vocation in life when 
his father discovered he was playing hooky from school 
and apprenticed him to a woodworker and cabinetmaker. In 


a way, sculpture was a natural choice for Milles. He had 


Evarts Erickson 


HAPPY SCULPTOR 


always loved to whittle and at an early age he had done 
some animal carvings that were considered remarkable. 
When Milles was twenty-two, he left for Paris to follow night 
courses in anatomy in the Beaux Arts while earning his 
living as best he could. After two years of desperate 
privation, the salon accepted one of his works; then Auguste 
Rodin recognized his talent and invited him to become an 
assistant in his studio. Although the Swedish young man 
felt deeply honored, it was very much of a mixed blessing. 
Sculpture had fallen on evil days in Paris, and Rodin was 
one of the chief culprits. 

Sculpture is a three-dimensional art and in its days of 
greatness it had been architectural, emphasizing volume, 
mass and form. Yet Rodin tried to push it into the mold of 
impressionism, stressing surface appearance rather than solid 
form. ‘‘Sculpture,’’ he said, ‘‘is quite simply the art of 


depression and protuberance.” By this he meant the way he 


Orpheus fountain on the north side of the peristyle dividing the art gallery and art library at Cranbrook is by Carl Milles. 


PHOTO BY HARVEY CROZE, COURTESY CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 





Another view of the fountain, showing use of light and water. 


could model surface planes to blend ‘‘the boldness of light 
with the modesty of shadow”’ to duplicate the effects of the 
impressionist technique in Although Rodin, 
particularly, created some great monuments, his theories 
took sculpture down a back alley. 


painting. 


Because his concept of 
sculpture was pictorial rather than architectural, he too often 
effeminized his medium into a studio-art dedicated to the 
purveying of private emotions and sensory perceptions 
Once Rodin's ideas caught on, though, it took extraordinary 
strength to suggest that his path was not the right one. 

Milles was not one of those who escaped and for over a 
decade his work was influenced by Rodin. Then a trip to 
Italy introduced him to sculptural masterworks of the past and 
so triggered his discontent with his Rodinesque work that he 
destroyed as much of it as he could. He would, he vowed, 
start over again. Looking at the sculpture which Milles 
subsequently produced it is hard to believe that when he 
made this decision he was nearly forty, in weak health and 
with his youth behind him. Strong, happy and virile, meant 
to be seen in direct sunlight of full day, his new work sang 
exuberantly in metal, wood and stone of a world of myth- 
ological, semi-human creatures, and of beauty in nature 
and grace in man. Milles took sculpture back out-of-doors, 
restoring it to the public to appreciate and enjoy. He gave 
it back volume and mass, which the impressionists had need- 
lessly sacrified for surface. And he added that rarest in- 
gredient in sculpture: fun. 

Typical of Milles is his statue to Rudbeckius, where an 
angel perches impishly on the shoulder of a surprised church 
dignitary; there is a delicious counterpoint to the broad- 
beamed theologian in the thirty-odd buttons that fasten his 
vest: he is not a man to whom apparitions happen. Again, 
in Milles’ great Poseidon Fountain in Sweden, a lunkheaded 


COURTESY CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


sea-oaf, powerful and unpredictable, playfully squashes a 
shark that he has scooped from his scalloped sea-shell base. 
This colossal bronze Poseidon is twenty feet high. Yet it is 
not inflated. It has sculptural force and dignity. Milles’ 
conceptions are strikingly original; yet once having seen 
his versions of Poseidon or Rudbeckius it would be impos- 
sible to picture them in any other way. 

In Milles’ sculpture, forms are simplified into easily 
understood masses and volumes so arranged that there is a 
kind of tension in balance; objects in movement are arrested 
at precisely the moment when they strike the eye of the 
beholder with a memorable image. The public and happy 
nature of Milles’ art is best illustrated by his fountains. A 
fountain is a particularly public and happy thing and Milles 
was probably the greatest fountain-maker of all time. In 
his fountains the lines of action are often continued by the 
water-jets; water becomes an extra element which Milles 
manipulates to create patterns which reinforce his sculptural 
units, or to combine with sunlight to reveal unexpected, 
jewel-like effects in his marble, granite or metal. Fountains, 
too, afforded Milles an outlet for his vigorous Nordic 
paganism and many of his fountain-figures are borrowed 
from mythology. Yet his sense of muscular form—his genius 
in thinking in terms of three dimensions—never allowed him 
His work 
demonstrates that an artist can work within tradition and yet 
be fiercely individualistic. 


to descend to facile charm or mere decoration. 


It fulfills, in the highest sense, an 
The Greeks had a 
word for sculpture that meant, simply, “a thing of delight.” 

Throughout the greater part of his life of creative labor, 
Milles was a teacher, first at the Royal Academy in Stock- 
holm, then at the Cranbrook Academy near Detroit, where 
he received an appointment in 1931 as resident sculptor. 
Perhaps because of his earlier experience with Rodin, 
Milles founded no school as such, left no one to carry on his 
distinctive style. ‘‘l have,’ he said, ‘‘a horror of the copyist 
Always when | find others following what | am doing | feel 
obliged to find a new way to work out my ideas..."’ Al- 
though he became a United States citizen in 1945, Milles 
was revered in Sweden as a national hero. Toward the end 
of his life, he paid another visit to Italy, perhaps to refresh 
the inspiration that had caused the miracle of his middle 
years, then returned to his native land to begin new sculp- 
tural projects. 


ancient Greek definition for sculpture. 


It was there, in his eighty-first year, that his 
light went out. 


Evarts Erickson, who has written most of the Understanding 
Art pages during the past year, is spending this year in 
Mexico where both he and Mrs. Erickson will study and write. 











picked. 
by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is.stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS 
drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, LEWISBURG, TENN 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST conse 


Lithography Saxcrafts, 1103 N. Third 
St., Milwaukee, Wisc., has been appointed 
distributor for Litho-Sketch, a method of 
making lithographs from paper plates. The 
process eliminates the heavy stone or metal 
plate and substitutes a specially treated 
paper plate. However, the drawing ma- 
terials remain the same, consisting of litho 
crayon, litho pencil or touche. The use of 
paper plates also eliminates the need for a 
heavy press; any kind of washing machine 
roller may be used, or an ordinary spoon 
may be employed to introduce a hand- 
rubbing technique. For a folder illustrating 
Litho-Sketch—the easy technique that now 
makes practical the introduction of lithog- 
raphy at the elementary level—simply write 
to the company. 


Paste Pen A new item has recently been 
introduced called Exec Paste Pen that will 
be useful to classroom and art teachers. It 
is a pen holding non-toxic paste which dries 
fast and rubs off like rubber cement. The 
feature is this: To operate, press the ball- 
point on the paper and a drop of paste—and 
only a drop—comes out; you ‘‘penpoint"’ 
the amount you need. You'll find this 
modern paste dispenser a helpful ‘‘assistant”’ 
when you and your pupils mount drawings, 
wrap packages, make book covers, and do 
dozens of other everyday tasks in school and 
home. Your school supply or stationery 
store will be glad to demonstrate Exec 
Paste Pen for you 


Pottery Wheel The Amaco, electric 
potter's wheel shown here is designed for the 
beginner, intermediate and advanced pot- 
ter. It has two speeds, 65 and 95 r.p.m. and 
is operated by a 14 H.-P. motor and two- 
position switch. The wheel weighs only 60 
pounds and it connects to any 110 volt A.C. 
light circuit. Write American Art Clay 
Company, Indianapolis 24, Ind., for catalog. 








Because Young Folks Love to 
Color—with eeler craft 


... these outstanding art materials are achieving 
amazing popularity in schools throughout the 
country. The complete line of crayons, paints and 
modeling clays has been created to inspire the 
very best in children and is unrivaled in quality 


and value. ALL COLOR CRAFT products carry the 
Parents’ Magazine seal of commendation as well as a 
non-toxic seal for positive assurance that they contain 
no harmful ingredients. 


rN 


Colon C - | 
LOR CRAFT ; 
SEMI-MOIST 87 


WATER COLORS oo, faa Sa 


Write for Complete Catalog ‘A’ J 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’klyn6,N. Y. 

















598 OEERFHEL® ROAD #0 Bes 
HIGHLAND PARE, 144 


NEW ..+ for Enamelers... 


Ceramists .. . Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder Select your needs at leisure 


from our new, fully-illustrated 

catalog. We offer a full line 

L & L Kilns ..a single source...low prices 

Enameled Steel Tiles fast shipment. Mail coupon 

Findings and Chain today for your free catalog! 

Hotpak Kilns 
Glass ee Colors Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Enameling Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Road 

Accessories Highland Park, Illinois 


Paasche 
Spraying Equipment 
Dremel Power Tools 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. P 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Illinois 
Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 


and enameling supplies 


Name “ si 


Address phintinnin-enin 


on — ee 





_ KASIMIR’S JOURNEY 
THE FIVE ROLLATINIS Verse by MONROE STEARNS 


Pictures in four colors and story by based on a story by Marlene 

JAN B. BALET. How the sixth Reidel. Pictures in five colors by 

and youngest Rollatini, Bambino, Marlene Reidel. Little Kasimir THE 

won his part in the family bare- travels round the world with the NUTCRACKER 

back act is a humorous story that moon in this colorful adventure- 4 
captures the color and flavor of a picture book. Grades K-2. $3.00 


; ‘ By DANIEL WALDEN. = Four- 
small travelling ee es color pictures by Harold Berson. 
Grades K-2. $3.50 The story of the Nutcracker bal- 
RING-A-LING let, relating Maria’s wonderful 
Verse by MONROE STEARNS. 


adventure on Christmas Eve when 
Pictures in seven colors by Adolf 





the little iron soldier who is also 


Zabransky. In this prize-winning a nutcracker comes to life. 
e ° book from Europe, nearly 100 gay All ages. $3.50 
ppm FALL 1959 poems are illustrated by some of ; 

the most enchanting pictures ever q F 


xy, > 
drawn for children. 1 \e ke 


BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS Grades K-3. 


~ 


$5.00 Ss 


a. . MALCOLM’S J0B 
LUCY McLOCKETT ideals 


Pictures in two colors and story by 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. JOE BASCOM. Malcolm Soft- 
«@ THE REASON FOR THE PELICAN 


Pictures in three colors by Helen paws was an alley cat who learned 


By JOHN CIARDI. Illustrated Stone. This is the strange and 
with drawings by Madeleine witty history of Lucy who, after 
Gekiére. Twenty-three humorous she lost a tooth on her sixth birth- 
poems, including “The Reason for day, kept losing things — her sentences that beginning readers 
the Pelican,” “Samuel Silvernose mittens, her umbrella, her sweat- will find just right for reading to 
Slipperyside,” "The Principle Part er, the list for the grocer, her themselves. Grades K, 1-2. $2.75 
of a Python,” which will appeal to temper, and (on one Dreadful 

children’s love of the bizarre and Day) her mother in a department J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ridiculous. Grades 3-6. $3.00 store. Grades K-3. $3.00 Philadelphia and New York 











to play a blue born he found on a 
trash pile. How he found a job 
playing it is told in easy-to-read 





1S) 10187.) & i eee LOW COST POLISHER-BUFFER 
FOR COPPER ENAMELING 


® pdm” 


The fast, clean 
way to stick 
paper to anything 


..- ADOT } = Ws 
AND IT’S DONE! ected /////7 aR New Dremel 
Sia: Cry. 5 M4 


FLEX-O-TOOL 


Not a bulky, professional jewelers’ lathe — but 
a compact, high quality unit engineered safe for 
student use. Designed specifically for the cop- 
per enameling field. Eliminates time consuming 
hand work. Ideal speed of 3,450 RPM quickly 

removes excess enamel and fire scale. Polishes 
SEMI -SOFT . oo . and buffs to a gleaming finish in seconds 

ae oi ; Pe es Portable, too — weighs only 6% Ibs. Has 
Paste Pen—$1.00 " vacuum suction amare can be set up any- 
5-Load Refill—70¢ superimposed n each other where in classroom. Equipped with lubricated 


ones Oi ees tate ont en re ‘ te ae ; for life ball bearings. 
out refilling dries in : : MODEL 60-2 FLEX-0-TOOL. Includes two tapered spindles 
seconds rubs off clean 1¢ pnuage (Polishing wheels extra) $27.55 
like rubber cement 


~ No. 215-C Rubberized Wheel (2%) 1.85 
d : SETS, 15 to 60 shades; 85¢ to $3. No. 4235 Cloth Wheel (3”) 70 
Available Through Better School Suppliers 


WRITE FOR FLEX-O-TOOL LITERATURE 
DISTRIBUTORS EAST 


DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 279-L, Racine, Wis. 
625 West 140th Street, New York 31, N.Y. EP LENS & SO. Os. 2 Veet, M. 2. Quality Power Tools since 1934 =m 
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FOR POTTERY WORTH 
PURRING OVER... 


ee 


tule 


Bee, ee 


re 


FREE CATALOG 


56 pages—Amaco Pottery & 
Metal Enameling Supplies 
and Equipment 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
Indianapolis 24, Indiana 
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Friends of Andy Maloney—and he has 
a great many—the General Sales Repre- 
sentative for The American Crayon Com- 
pany in the New York State sales district, 
will be glad to learn that he is corrying a 
brand new gold watch these days. Andy 
is pictured here receiving the President's 
Award Watch from Mr. Max Smith (left), 
Sales Manager of The American Crayon 
Company. The Award was made at the 
company's annual sales meeting. Andy 
has been with The American Crayon Com- 
pany for 33 years, an enviable record 
which justly deserves the recognition symbol- 


ized in the President's Award Watch. 


Multi-purpose Paint A free booklet 
offered by American Artists’ Color Works, 
Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
gives basic help on using their Gothic 
powdered tempera in a variety of tech- 
niques. For example, if your pupils want to 
make opaque water colors, the booklet gives 
the proportion of paint and water to use and 
suggests a method for mixing. The same 
helpful information is offered for making 
finger paint, gesso paste, textile paint, 
printing inks ond other art media—all from 
Gothic tempera paint. For your free copy 
of this helpful booklet, please write the 
company and ask for Let's Color with 
Gothic Powdered Tempera. 


Storage Furniture Pictured here is an 
item from the new line of classroom storage 
furniture offered by St. Charles Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Charles, Illinois. An advantage 
of these units is the fact that they can be 
ordered built-in, free-standing, or mobile, 
depending upon the teaching problem at 
hand. Items are constructed of fire-safe, 
furniture grade steel, with baked finish and 
tops and fronts are finished in tough Fi- 
beresin. Foracolor brochure with complete 
specifications of this new line in school 
storage furniture, write to the manufacturer. 


SCHOOLINE KILNS; 


by Harrop 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment. 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipment. MR 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) .. 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers 
Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control . completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time . . assures consistently high quality ware. 
Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop ‘“‘Schooline” kilns . Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 
glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies. 


HARROP ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 





BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE TO TEACHERS 


@ | LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


e | METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 


L6. LARSON C0. Dept. 9210, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago, II! 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 








TOO BUSY 
" to give up a few hours a year 
for a health checkup? 


Your best cancer insurance is 
a thorough checkup every year, 
and alertness to Cancer’s 7 
Danger Signals. 

Learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer. Write to 
“Cancer” in care of your 
local post office, or call your 
nearest office of... 


American Cancer Society 








TEACH CERAMIC 
THE EASY WAY! 


A MULTI-PURPOSE CRAFT SHOP 
Designed Especially for the Art Classroom 


Just what you've needed. Not a cumbersome cast iron Jig Saw 
developed for industrial arts—but a lightweight portable unit 
designed for the arts and crafts department. A complete craft 
shop that’s really Five-Tools-In-One—a 15” Jig Saw, Disc 
Sander, Grinder, Buffer-Polisher, and a Flexible Shaft Machine 
Cuts wood up to 144”, also sands, drills, polishes, carves, en 
graves, etc. Weighs only 12 Ibs., sets up anywhere. Quiet 
running, ball bearing motor—not a vibrator. Now used in 
hundreds of schools, camps, YMCA's, Boys’ Clubs 





Model 571 Moto-Shop (Jig Saw with disc sander) $33.95 
Model 572 Moto-Shop (with all attachments shown) 49.95 
CERAMICHROME, the original one-fire ceramic 
colors, can help you teach ceramics the asy 


way...the CERAMICHROME way! No messy 


mixing! Brush it on...fire it! Perfect results Foolproof blade guard makes it DREMEL M FG. co. 


7 safe for even lower elementary 

time after time. The whole story is in the grades. No exposed belts or pulleys. DEPT. 279L, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
information packed booklet, “Teach Ceram 

ics the Easy Way: You'll find tips on form- 
ing ceramic classes easily and economically, 
techniques of glazing and decorating, and 


Write for name of nearest craft supply dealer and com 
plete tool catalog. Also list of school testimonials 








a el le 
other valuable data. Send for your free copy : 
today. Please include name and address of g This “25x Ruper” Magnifier with WE 
ie oe iv be any magnifier you now use! Full r 
chool where you are now teac hing. ° 4" diameter corrected lens! Nickel 


plated metal folding frame. Equi- DARE YOU 


pee valent to other $6 magnifiers 


: Order as: 1130-25M $1.00 TO COMPARE 
ay a ie > 7 











NEW, LOW-PRICE ON 
CARVED SNOWFLAKE JADE \as ALCOHOL LAMP STERLING SILVER 


> Green jade 12 x 16 mm Oval f 
15215 SOUTH BROADWAY, GARDENA, CALIF. excellent stone for large rings— A real bargain i - rae 
Eastern Office: P. O. Box 4467, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. carved. A regular $2.10 offering tool for jeweler, gem cutter or ho shecemney 
Order as: $20-M new enly $1.00 byist. It's never before been offerec Set with 14 x 16 mm TIGER EYE 
at such a low price 7 " An soy : tes 
Order as $35-M Special only $1.00 ~~ — ee ye od >  — 
* rite om c ome Oo sizes c 


Sia eae 914, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, 12, 12%, & 


x1” NU-CRAFT ug fen | f 13. Sold on satisfaction guaranteed 


- basis. A_ real customer-starter 
JEWELRY BLANKS ' r special offer regular value of 
iia Genuine 28 x 35 mm, rock crysta 79.80 


S/ it astudied Ganetek aaa ; a Order as $33-M._adv. special only $3.95 


Ideal for making rings, bracelets piece hould be in you 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED ‘ 
and many other jewelry pieces o tion uld st vou $6 


original design. 4-piece assortment this custom cut , = ~~ 
Only at a sensational price $3.35 val Order os $31-M Sensational at $1.95 MATCHER PAIR 
ue! I each of 24, 26, 28, and 30 ‘ N 
gauge in the offering f ) Sturdy-Practical GOLDEN TIGER ald |) 
Order os: $19-M only $1.95 ,™ « . HAND VISE Deluxe type cuff-link squares %”" x 
o “ - ——~ 


- 4 glistening and mysterious 
4 + very beautiful. This $3.30 value 


. } pair of gems is spectacularly of 
)) CE i; a | fered here 


Order os $38-M special ot $1.95 
A SPECIAL ASSORTMENT A really super value for the jeweler GOLD PLATED Mountings for 
| and hobbyist alike. This item has above %” Golden Tiger Eye gems 
D f f been advertised for as much as to make | pair of quality cuff links 
: v" Highly oral oo was age $2.25 Order as $39-M gold plate mountings 
a to % ighly polished gems of Order os $25-M Special only $1.00 pair $1.00 
Mexican Amethyst, Bird of Para . 
Professional features, neverbefore available at such dise Agate, Abalone Rainbow Pearl Fi All items sold on Money Back Guarantee 
etc ery usetu ot of gems for \] 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced jewelry and for decorating hand | PRICES INCLUDE TAXES AND POSTAGE 
: é ; bags. Don't pass this value up! ORDER BY MAIL Send Check or Money Order 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use. Order os $37-M bag only $1.00 : y 
Precision built compact, portable. Mounts any- Sve 1633 E. WALNUT 
rec sit Pp P file: : y Full cash refund if not more than pleased GRIEGER’S PASADENA, CALIF. 
where. Newvariable speed reducer with adjustable 2 AP ht. a 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now... or write for com- 


plete literature. 


B&l MANUFACTURING C0., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 
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Order By Mail From This Advertisement 


oles Click 
be Unistnas 


Distinctive crafts for design-decoration. Make prized pos- 
sessions of lasting beauty and use. Adaptable to all levels. 





Limaceal 


Make into charac- 
ters, pendants, figur- 
ines, wooden angels, 
miniatures, etc. Just 
paint or adorn with 
bits of materials. 


No. 534 (3!," high x 1'4" dia.) No. 534M (2” high x 74” dia.) 
lonly . $ .15 ea. l bagof12. §$ .50 bag 
2 to 35 ‘ 13 ea 2 to 35 bags . .45 bag 
36 or more 12 ca 36 or more bags .40 bag 


oe 


Two-piece round 
wooden box, holds 
coil of 100 stamps, 
may also be used for 
paper clips, pins, etc. 





PRICES 
lLomly .. $ .20 ea. 36 or more . . $ .17 ea. 
S055 s « @ .18 ea. Plus Postage 


Write for free illustrated catalog showing a big variety of 
low cost quality crafts for surface decoration. Excellent for 
classroom, groups or personal use. Inexpensive, practical — 
sparks interest and excitement. 


74e0-P CRAFT CO-.. RMSE 
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romer* “OPAKE 


World Over COLOR CAKES 


BRILLIANT, OPAKE, MOIST COLORS 


Ideal for Classroom ® easy to collect 
® easy to issue ® easy to stack 
FOLDER ON REQUEST 


The MORILLA Company 


330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
706 So. Magnolia, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 





CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
New large discounts to schools 
No. 6 NEW fully illustrated 1959 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
50¢ (refunded on $5 order) 
FREE if requested on school letterhead by staff 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT. SA ~3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 





ITEMS OF INTEREST Continved 


Modeling Clay A new folder offered by 
Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park Ave., 
Springfield 2, Mass., gives helpful sugges- 
tions on using their non-hardening modeling 
clay. Printed in four colors, it illustrates 
some finished pieces, gives hints on how to 
make various shapes, tells a bit of history on 
early pottery making, and suggests a variety 
of useful objects which lend themselves to 
modeling with clay. This folder will be 
especially helpful to those teaching at the 
elementary level. For your free copy, please 
write to Milton Bradley Company. 


New Item Higgins American India Ink 
is now available to draftsmen and artists in a 
convenient new missile-shaped cartridge. 
Made of sturdy plastic, the compact rigid 
cartridge slips easily into pocket, purse or 
drafting kit. It stands upright or may be 
placed on table, shelf or desk without rolling 
off inclined surfaces. The drip-free tip feeds 
ink into pens and drawing instruments. Con- 
venient and economical for outdoor sketch- 
ing, drafting room and studio. Stationery 
stores and school supply dealers stock this 
new item 


Pigmented Shellac A booklet giving 
information on pigmented shellac, its many 
uses and effects obtainable, is yours for the 
asking from Shellac Information Bureau, 
51 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. Also 
known as shellac enamel, pigmented shellac 
is used to form a basic background for dec- 
orative accents and to bring out patterns in 
natural woods. The Bureau will also be 
glad to send you a booklet on some practi- 
cal and novel uses for white shellac. For 
example, when preserving grasses, weeds, 
etc., and in collage work when things from 
nature are used that contain moisture, you'll 
find shellac will preserve the natural colors 
and luster for a much longer time. 


Color Reproductions The Fifth Edition of 
the Catalogue of Color Reproductions of 
Paintings—1860 to 1959 contains more 
than 1,200 reproductions of works by nearly 
200 artists. 277 new plates were selected 
for this edition and 31 painters are repre- 
sented for the first time. Works are listed 
alphabetically by artist, and full details are 
given on both the originals and their re- 
productions. Each entry is identified by a 
small illustration in black-and-white. Avail- 
able from Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. at $5. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Ideas and Methods 


for Teachers 


Collage and 
Construction 


in Elementary 
and Junior 
High Schools 


by Lois Lord, Chairman, 
Art Department, The New 
Lincoln School, 
New York City 


A source of fresh and exciting art activities for 
teachers to use in helping children express their imagina- 
tive ideas. 

You'll see and read how to present collage and 
construction in a creative way; how to challenge the 
imagination; how to use the classroom-tested procedures 
and methods to help make your art program more stim- 
ulating and meaningful. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 


Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage 
and Suggestions for Teachers. 


Many suggestions for exciting class activities. 

For classroom and art teachers, grade-junior high 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. 
Fully illustrated with children’s work. 


112 pages size 7x10 Price $5.95 postpaid 
Circle B in the coupon—Order copies today 


Paper Shapes | 


for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, 


Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Art, 


Newark, N. J 


A book of methods, 
materials and techniques 
for using paper as a crea- 
tive art medium in ele- 
mentary and junior high 
schools. 
Some imagination, a 
desire to experiment, a 
bit of practice and a few 
easily available tools are the basic ingredients for making 
original and useful things from paper. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. 


@ Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill 
ond originality. 


@ Large photos illustrate finished pieces; text and draw- 
ings show how they were made. 


70 pages size 84 x 11 Price $4.75 postpaid 
Circle E in the coupon—Order copies today 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Davis Publications, Inc. 
1911 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


Please send....copies of Band/or....copies of E 
1 Payment is enclosed () Please send bill 


Name ..... : 
Please print name and address 


Address. . 


Rc ticeas Zone State 


ee ee ee 


( Check here for a free folder describing art teaching 
books on Murals, Papier Mache, Posters, Masks, Paper 
Sculpture, Crayons, 














DRAMATIC 8-HOUR 
SCIENTIFIC TEST PROVES 
HIGGINS DRAWS LONGER... 
WITHOUT CLOGGING YOUR PEN 


Here's what it means to you in dollars and cents! 


Less valuable working time lost cleaning or 
changing clogged pen points! Less aggravation 
from clogged nibs and inaccurate results! 

Independent laboratory tests prove that HIG- 
GINS clogs pens less than other brands of india ink. 

Using this electric pen-dipping machine, iden- 


tical, clean pen points were dipped repeatedly into 
HIGGINS and other brands. 


SEE THE AMAZING RESULTS: 


Brand X Brand Y Higgins 


“ 


March 3, 1959. Af- March 2, 1959. Af- March 1, 1959. Af- 
ter 3 hours, 47 ter 4 hours, 3 ter 8 hours, pen 
minutes — pen minutes — pen point dipped in 
point dipped in- point dipped in- HIGGINS shows 
to Brand X is to Brand Y is first signs of 
clogged with useless. Point and clogging. Main 
gum, completely ink channels caked ink channels 
useless. with gum. clear. Pen still 
writes. 


MORE PROOF that HIGGINS means ease of use...and that 4 
America’s finest india ink means HIGGINS! 


The basic art medium since 1880 
At art and stationery dealers everywhere 


HIGGIN kf 
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NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Art Education Association will again this year 
cooperate with other professional associations in projects 
aimed at developing an understanding of the school art 
program. In September, the NAEA cosponsored a confer- 
ence with the NEA Project on the Academically Talented 
and the Music Educators National Conference on ‘Programs 
for Talented Students in Art and Music."’ The conference 
was held in the NEA Education Center, Washington, D.C. 
and the published report will be available from the NAEA 
Headquarters early in 1960. Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, first 
president of NAEA and Chairman, Dept. of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
served as chairman of the art section of the conference. 

A special committee of the NAEA, under the leadership 
of Dr. Ann Lally, former Director of Art and now Principal, 
John Marshall High School, Chicago, Ill., will work through 
the year preparing a special edition of the Bulletin, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. The Bulletin 
will deal with the topic “Art in the Secondary School” and 
will be published in October 1960. Following this, the re- 
port will be available as a special publication of the Associa- 
tion. The Association will also expand its publications list 
during the coming year with two items of special interest to 
art teachers. The first is a reprint of “Questions for Dis- 
cussion,” the guide of several hundred questions used by 
the twelve discussion groups at the March 1959 NAEA 
convention. Participants found this guide extremely useful 
and it is being reprinted in response to the many requests 
received for it. The second is a special publication on art 
room planning which will be available early in 1960. Dr. 
Josephine B. Schultz, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, Calif., is chairman of the committee preparing this 
study which will fill a long felt need in art education. 

Art educators will also be happy to know that the 
NAEA will publish a new magazine during the coming 
year. Called Studies in Art Education: A Journal of 
Issues and Research in Art Education, the magazine will be 
published two times during the year and will be offered on a 
subscription basis. Dr. Jerome J. Hausman, Head, Dept. 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Ohio State University is editor 
of the new journal which will be directed at advanced study 
and critical commentary at the forefront of our profession. 
First issue will appear in early winter. 


Ralph G. Beelke, Executive Secret 
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This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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New Book 


Art Workshop Leaders 
Plannii:g Guide 


Edited by Dr. Howard Conant 
Chairman, Department of Art Education, 
New York University 


This book is a guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with or- 
ganizing and conducting creative art workshops. It is based on recent studies conducted 
in a series of art workshop seminars at New York University. , 


The brief, clearly stated text gives you the conclusions and recommendations of thirty- 
seven highly qualified art educators, representing a cross section of the country and all 
educational levels, who devoted many days and seminar sessions to the subject of creative 
art workshops. You see in this book the net result of their experience and discussions 
summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminars. In addition to the text 
there are many action photographs of workshops, art classes and examples of children's 
work which amplify and give visual meaning to the written material. 


This list of section headings gives you an idea of the wealth of practical and helpful 
information this book offers you: 


The Workshop Concept in Art Education 
The Nature of Creative Teaching in Art 
Art Workshop Planning 

Art Workshop Financing 

Art Workshop Scheduling 

Art Workshop Publicity and Recruitment 
Art Workshop Leadership 

Art Workshop Participants 

Art Workshop Activities 


Art Workshop Materials 

Art Materials Manufacturers and Distributors 
Audio-visual Aids for Art Workshops 

Films on Art Education 


Evaluation and Follow-up of Art Workshop 
Experiences 


In-service and College Credit for Art Work- 
shop Participation 


Bibliography of Recommended Books and 
Magazines 


If you are planning workshops for teachers, community group leaders or others concerned 
with creative art activities for youngsters, you'll find much helpful material in this book. 


44 pages, size 8!% x 11, illustrated Price $2.60 postpaid 


Use the coupon to order your copy 


SSN Se mel ae) meal) ba 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS 
1911 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send copies of ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
at $2.60 each, postpaid. 


| Check for $ enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 


Ship to: Name 
Street 
City 


My School 
Address Is: 
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EcITERS 


On Using Native Clay A teacher from 
Harpster, Ohio writes: ‘| was wondering if 
you could give me some information or tell 
me where | might find some on making native 
clay, sun drying or firing, and low heat or 
home oven firing. If | can find enough in- 
formation on how to do it, | would like to 
try this project with my students.” 


Every child should have the experience in 
working with clay. | would not make it 
dependent upon your ability to secure and 
use ‘native clay.’’ Commercial clays which 
are blended for specific purposes do not 
present the problem of removing grit and 
impurities often present in common. clay. 
Their firing ranges can be predicted with- 
out much trial and error, and they are likely 
to behave with more consistency in model- 
ing. The trouble is that native clay varies 
from community to community. Your best 
source of information on the clay in your 
own locality would be a high school or 
college ceramics department which has had 
some experience with it. Often clays can 
be secured during an excavation, or from 
the side of a stream. They would need to be 
dried, broken up into powder, mixed with 
water, and sifted to remove impurities. In 
very rare cases clean clay is obtained 

These clays could be allowed to dry and 
then be painted with tempera, but they will 
not be hard enough for any useful purpose 
without some form of firing. Very young 
children may get satisfaction from this proce- 
dure, but clay should be fired if at all possi- 
ble. Most clay firms that deal with schools 
do sell a form of clay that fires in an oven. 
You might write to those companies you see 
advertising in this magazine. | know that 
at least one of these clays gives off an ob- 
noxious gas when it is over-fired in a regular 
kiln, so stick to the directions. 

From the tone of your letter | get the 
impression that your principal might be 
induced to buy a kiln for your room if he 
thinks that local clay can be used. So, | 
suggest you get a catalog showing a small 
electric kiln that may be bought for around 
fifty dollars and try to get it for your class- 
room. Then, have fun, and try out the local 
clay. Later on you might slip in an order 
for a small amount of commercial clay ‘‘for 
experimental purposes.”’ It really isn’t 
very expensive, and if it shows superiorities 
over the native clay you may be all set. 

After all, you will have the kiln, and 
what's a little clay for it? Still later on, you 
might get some glaze ‘‘for experimental pur- 
poses.”” Next thing your children will be 
making and firing ash trays to be given as 
souvenirs for some educational meeting, and 
it will be in the bag. If | sound facetious 
it is because | have heard of principals who 
bought lapidary wheels because students 
could cut and grind the pebbles in their own 
community for gemstones. Later on they 
expanded and got stones from other sources, 
and finally began to make real jewelry with 
the stones instead of just pasting them on 
cardboard. Best of luck—from the editor. 


| 





Julia Schwartz 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


**How much shall I help them?” was the question asked 
by an elementary teacher at the thought of assuming re- 
sponsibility for the art education going on in her own class- 
room. Answering such a question is probably best accom- 
plished by referring to some specific art project which such a 
teacher might likely undertake with the boys and girls. For 
example, in a consideration of the meaning of Thanksgiving 
Day the teacher may involve the children in creating visual 
presentations in the form of individual pictures. 

Let us suppose that the teacher has helped the children 
to identify ideas as to “what Thanksgiving Day means to 
me,"’ such as being thankful for good parents, a home, etc. 
Suppose also that the teacher has helped the children to list 
materials which are available and suitable for the picture 
making. The decision has been reached that each child may 
make a choice of one of the following: (1) colored construc- 
tion paper with scissors, paste, cellophane tape and stapler; 
(2) wax crayon on manila paper, and (3) tempera paint on 
drawing paper using brushes. Then, suppose that the teacher 
has helped the boys and girls to assemble and arrange the 
chosen materials and equipment in readiness for the art 
experience. Thus far, the teacher has helped the children 
in three major ways: in identifying in a general way what 
they will be interpreting in the way of ideas, in listing 
materials from which to choose to make a picture, and in 
getting all in readiness for the work period. 

The question remains, “How much more should the 
teacher do to help them get started?”’ This will obviously 
depend upon their background of art experience and if they 
have learned to work more or less independently. If they 
have had previous opportunities to develop their own ideas 
visually (not only verbally) they will likely possess enough 
self-confidence and the minimum of skills to be able to 
proceed on their own. However, if they have not had such 
opportunities the teacher will need to give additional help 
at this stage of the art experience. Before these less-experi- 
enced children are able to start on their picture depicting 
“I'm thankful for good parents’ she may have to help them 
to further clarify through discussion what this may mean. 
Examples of ideas which might be given by boys and girls 
as a result of such an interchange of thoughts are: ‘‘l'm 
thankful for my mother—she makes the meals, washes and 
irons our clothes, listens to me when | tell her about my 
problems and helps me to solve them,”’ and “‘I'm thankful for 
my father—he works all day so that we may have food, 
clothes and a home, and he plays baseball with me.” 

The teacher may also have to help these children to try 
using the materials with sensitivity, as for example, to note 


the varied effects to be gained from using the end of the 
crayon stick as compared to those effects resulting from 
using the edge or the flat side of it. She may have to stim- 
ulate the children to actually (1) try out different kinds of 
strokes with the crayon to get light, dark, short, long, wide, 
narrow, straight or curved lines and, furthermore, (2) explore 
how these might be utilized to develop visual forms of 
mother’ and “‘father’’ in the Thanksgiving pictures which 
they are at the beginning stage of creating. This kind of 
sensitive approach on the part of the children to the use of 
materials may need to be emphasized with each of the others 
listed for this project: the construction paper as well as the 
tempera paint. The teacher may need, in addition, to help 
the boys and girls to make a choice of the major colors they 
will use in their art expression and ways in which they will 
distribute the more important forms in the picture space. 
These, then, are a few suggestions from among many that 
can be made to the elementary teacher who asks, ‘How 
much shall | help them?"’ The suggestions offered point up 
the kind of help that might be given as the children start on 
an art experience. In summary, they are: (1) helping them 
to be rather clear on specifics of their objective (in this case 
a personal expression in picture form of a Thanksgiving 
idea); (2) developing some ideas as to possible approaches to 
working with materials in terms of their possibilities and 
limitations and thereby, (3) building enough self-confidence 
so that boys and girls are able to proceed independently in 
developing ideas through these materials into an art form. 


We want to take this space this month to acknowledge the 
assistance and cooperation of many people who help make 
it possible to provide the editorial material for School Arts. 
First of all, our thanks to the twenty-three outstanding art 
educators from every corner of the country, and Canada, who 
make up our advisory editors. This is not just a list of names. 
Each person contributes his advice and suggestions regularly 
and helps determine editorial direction. There are eight 
regular feature writers: Alice Baumgarner, Julia Schwartz, 
Louise Rago, Edna Lindemann, Howard Collins, Tom Larkin, 
Edmund Feldman, and Ralph Beelke. In this issue, there 
are seventeen contributors who wrote special articles. 
Five full- or part-time people work in the editorial office. 
Without counting members of the advertising, business, and 
subscription staffs in the Worcester office, and the many 
tradesmen who work in production, fifty-two people had some 
part in bringing this issue to you. If you like what we are 
trying to do, please tell them when you see them. —Editor 
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A NEW FILM ON 
THE ART OF 
COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 














W/E We 


An advanced film demonstrating color 
processes. Includes masterful examples of 
work by Cezanne, Renoir, lautrec, and 
others. Directed by Wayne Thiebaud, Sac- 
ramento Junior College. 





Order Today! Write for Free Catalog! 
14 Minutes COLOR 
RENT $6.00 SALE $125.00 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 








For All Periods of 
ART HISTORY 


A Scholarly Collection of 5,900 
fine arts subjects available both as 
slides and as prints. 


All prints a uniform size, 544 by 
8 inches, 2'2 cents each. 


Sample Prints and brochures of 
special selections free on request. 


New 1960 Catalog, complete 
—_— al 91 4-page listing, 50 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 
15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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\y mt What’s Your Interest? 


/ 
XM ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
irae )=©6CATALOG-160 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Mosaic Tile, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, 
many others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog. Dept. SA-11 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N., 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











EUROPE'S ART TREASURES, 
THE MAGIC OF THE EAST, 


THE WONDERS OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


July/August, 1960: a 54-day travel course conducted by 
DR. HERMAN S. GUNDERSHEIMER 
Professor of Art History, Tyler School of Fine Arts of 
Temple University, Philadelphia 6 credits: $1,695 














Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, Stedelijksmuseum; The Hague 
Mauritshuis; Haarlem: Groote Kerk and Frans Hals exhibition; 
Brussels; Palais des Beaux Arts and Grand’ Place; Gent: St. 
Bavon's; Bruges; House of Memling; Munich: Pinakothek, 
Glyptothek, Fravenkirche, Nymphenburg; erammergau, 
Wies, Linderhof, Rottenbuch, Ettal; Vienna: Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Albertina, Hofburg, St. Stephen's, Belvedere Palace, 
hoenbrunn; 

Istanbul: Golden Horn, Galata Bridge, St. Sophia, Sultan 
Mehmed, countless palaces and monuments, Sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great, Treasury of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Old Seraglio, Bosphorus and Asia Minor; 

Athens: Acropolis with the Parthenon, National Museum with 
its unique treasures, Doric temples, Agora and Odeion; Daph- 
ni, Delphi, Osios Loucas, Corinth, Epidaurus, the cyclopic ruins 
of Argos, Tyrins, Mycenae; the wonders of the Aegean Archi- 
elago explored in a 5-day cruise: Crete and the Minoan 
alace of Knossos, Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Mykonos, Delos 
island of Apollo; 

Rome, Viterbo, Orvieto, Todi, Assisi, Perugia, Arezzo, Siena, 
Pisa, Florence, Ravenna, Ferrara, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, Milan; Gotthard Pass, Rhone Glacier, Furka Pass, 
Gletsch, Geneva; across the French Alps to Valence; Orange, 
Avignon, St. Remy, Les Baux, Arles, Nimes, Carcassonne 
Castres, Albi, Toulouse, Moissac, Cahors; the prehistoric caves 
of the Dordogne valley; Perigueux, Poitiers, the Chateaux 
Country, Chartres, Versailles, with a last week in Paris and 


London 


TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier —re- 
sults more exciting. You're sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide —free to 
teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-119 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 








Limited Enrollment 


Director of Summer Sessions 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


or 
STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Information from 
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You'll have your personal copy ready to 
help you every month of the school year. 


Ten issues, $6.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OR—Add a subscription for School Arts 
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As you look at recent film produc- 
tions in the art education field, you 
soon discern the banner we have been 
following in recent years. It becomes 
obvious that we have lost sight of art 
as a unique form of communication 
that requires some knowledge of its 
tools and techniques. If you are in 
doubt, look at our catalogs and note 
such splendid motivational films as 
“Loon’s Necklace”; growth and de- 
velopment films ‘Picture Making at 
the Gang Age”; and then to the 
techniques—what do we have. 

Of course in crafts, which by their 
very nature insist on techniques, we 
are well equipped. In the more ex- 
pressional forms we have a few stand- 
ard offerings, which have been with 
us for some time. Even when new 
they were the kind of film that we 
could well avoid. Beyond this, good 
films on drawing and painting as 
techniques are rare, but we can be 
happy that there are some. 

One of the best on drawing is a 
film called “Exploring Art Systems” 
by Porto-films, Orchard Lake, Mich- 
igan. In this film we see the develop- 
ment of a drawing of the human 
figure from the concept to finish. This 
is drawn and narrated by one of our 
most gifted sculptors, Thomas Mc- 
Clure. Now from here on you have a 
choice of such films as the “Art in 
Action” series, which shows the ele- 
ments that go into drawing and, for 
that matter, all art in a well conceived 
and executed manner; or “Drawing 
With a Pencil’’ which is a close study 
of the development of a drawing by 
T. Kautzky. 

Between these extremes, we have 
the film “Space” by Bailey Films, Inc. 
This film teaches us the basis for show- 
ing space through drawing as well as 
color, light, and most of the basic 
techniques for showing space on a 
two-dimensional plane. 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is associate professor of art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Art in Education, by Howard Conant and Arne Randall, 
published by Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, Illinois, 345 pages, 
1959, price $6.00. In these days of emphasis upon science 
and mathematics in school programs it is good to have a 
book focus its attention on “art in education."’ While there 
are many fine features to this book it falls short of the title 
implications in trying to be “all things to all people."’ The 
book has nine chapters as follows: (1) The Teacher of Art, 
(2) Art Teacher Preparation, (3) Placement, Promotions, 
and Graduate Study, (4) Professional Organizations in the 
Arts, (5) Interest and Ability Levels in Art, (6) Evaluation, 
(7) Art Facilities and Materials, (8) Improving the School 
Art Program, (9) Art in the Community. While the book is 
intended for all persons interested in the teaching of art, 
only certain sections would be of particular interest to special 
groups. 

The chapters on evaluation, art facilities and improving 
the school art program would be of interest to the administra- 
tor and the art teacher. For the most part, however, the 
major portion of the book, through the selection of subject 
matter and the depth of treatment, will probably be of most 
value to the beginning college student of art education. It 
provides an excellent orientation to the profession of art 
teaching and as such it will have a great deal of value. A 
visual preface divided into three parts (1) Art in Entertain- 
ment, (2) Art in Materials, and (3) Art in Tribute to the 
Human Spirit provides an exciting introduction to the text 


and sets a good tone to a well-designed and visually appeal- 
ing book. * 


Ceramics, by Vincent A. Roy, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1959, 278 pages, price 
$7.25. More than 750 small line drawings and photographs 
are used to illustrate what is probably one of the most com- 
prehensive volumes on the subject of ceramics. The book is 
sub-titled ‘An Illustrated Guide to Creating and Enjoying 
Pottery" and is divided into nine sections under the following 
headings: What is Ceramics?; Making Ceramic Articles; 
Designing and Planning Ceramics; Decorating Methods; 
Glazing Pottery; The Firing Process; Enameling on Metal; 
Projects and Activities; Ceramics in Everyday Life. Units 
in each section cover a variety of topics and make the book 
of value to the beginner and to the teacher, particularly at 
the high school level. The sections on industrial processes 
and on the career possibilities in the field are especially 
welcome and help in orienting the study of ceramics within 
the present-day world. The book also gives ample treat- 
ment to the historical development and creation of ceramic 
products and thus, while emphasizing the creation of work 


and the processes involved, it provides a broad setting for 
study and work. The book is weakest in the sections dealing 
with design and decoration where many of the illustrations 
seem ‘dated’ and contrived. Ass indicated above the book 
will probably have its greatest value at high school level. * 


Silk Screen Techniques, by J. |. Biegeleisen and Max A. 
Cohn, published by Dover Publications Inc., New York, 
1958, 187 pages, price $1.45. Since the days of the WPA 
art project and the experiments with screen printing as a fine 
art medium, a great deal of interest has developed in this 
method of print making. Most print shows now contain seri- 
graphs and they are respectable as items for museum and 
private collections. This book provided an introduction to 
the techniques of the silk screen process in a brief but clear 
manner. individual chapters discuss the principles involved, 
equipment needed and five methods for making stencils— 
paper, block-out, tusche, film, and photographic. Two 
chapters on color and the printing process conclude the book. 
The treatment is purely technical and there is no discussion 
of art or the elements of picture making. There are, how- 
ever, many illustrations in black and white and a set of pro- 
gressive proofs in color illustrating a four-color process. 


The Quickest Way to Draw Well, by Frederick Taubes, 
published by Studio-Crowell, New York, 1958, 94 pages, 


price $3.95. Brief discussions of materials and styles of 
drawing, plus sections on figure drawing, landscape drawing, 
and the drawing of plants, still lifes and fold make up the 
body of this addition to the ‘Taubes’ library." The book is 
an informal one, almost too informal, and it is “thin” to the 
extent that it somehow misses the objective implied in the 
title. The final chapter entitled ‘Notes and Short Cuts”’ 
provides many good suggestions for the beginner in drawing 
and is the best part of the book. The feeling of “teacher” is 
present in this section but missing in most of the text. * 


Worth buying are reprints in pocket format of two classics 
in art literature. These are Art as Experience by John 
Dewey at $1.35 and Art by Clive Bell at $1.15. Both are 
published under the imprint of Capricorn Books (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons). Also of interest will be Art in Life by 
Jane Clapp, published by Scarecrow Press Inc., New York, 
1959, 504 pages, price $12.50. This is an index designed to 
provide immediate reference to reproduction of paintings 
and graphic arts which have appeared in Life Magazine 
from its first issue in November 1936 through 1956. 


Any book review followed by a * may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1911 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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COLLEGE 

OF ART 
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Today's Artists, Designers 
and Art Teachers « Co- 
educational e« Accredited 
4-year Degree «© Summer 
Workshops for Advanced 
Training. A complimentary 
copy of “Your Career in 
Art”’ is yours. Write today 1876 
PMCA 338 S. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 





Wim CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


DESIGN - ART EDUCATION 
BFA and MFA degrees 
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catalog 36 Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 





IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 


ea | Mocaues 


Imported ceramic or gless tiles 
make beautiful meseic designs 




















150 colers to choose from in 
FREE ceramic glass and porcelain ital- 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED jan tiles. Our illustrated catalog 
IDEA CATALOG. suggests creative art activities. 
Catalog includes Marquetry, Me- 
tal Tooling and Etching, Plastic 

Plants and Flowers. 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Kiln and Hundreds of Activities in our 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK 
© New Ideas for Copper and Complete 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. rE 
@ Many new Activities for Classes. 


Your Idea Book and Kiln Information will be rushed to you. 


INCLUDING A NEW Fj 


From ordinary plate gloss you 
can create the most beautiful 
— \ jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles, 
<h ornaments. 
Catalog includes glass jewelry 
shapes, decorating mediums, 
cast your own mold material, other ideas. 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


DEPT. MC-71 - 1924 EUCLID AVENUE - CLEVELAND 15. OHIO 
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(D DECORATIVE FOILS 
@ RP Expanded Aluminum Foil (metallic mesh) 
e RP Base Metal 
@ RP Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 

Send for free samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE Information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
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NEW! BRAYER... 


The finest brayer made! Pins 
won't loosen. Strong frame for 
hard wear. 5” or 2’ SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil, 
turps, weather, is %4"" thick. Pro- 
fessional quality for classroom use: 
Write for details. 


SAXCRAFTS Dept.SA 
1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


I wish to hook a couple of rugs for my house, one as big 
perhaps as six by nine feet, in rather simple and modern 
patterns, rather than the flowers-and-hearts patterns | 
find in the not-too-up-to-date books in our small local 
library here in Boise. Could you be so kind as to give me 
references to some books or pamphlets which might provide 
such patterns? The question | pose here is, | realize, some- 
what different from the ones you are usually asked in your 
excellent page in School Arts Magazine, and if it is not 
convenient for you to reply, please do not bother, but | 
thought | would try you, since my local sources of informa- 
tion are so limited. Idaho 


Your problem is indeed an interesting one. Perhaps your 
best method of approach would be to get some good books 
on design. Then you might experiment with colored chalk 
and with colored paper. Students in my classes have found 
both of these methods effective in planning rug design. One 
of the outstanding designers of hooked rugs in the United 
States is George Wells. Some of his work is being used as 
floor covering and others as wall hangings in the library of 
the new Craftsmen’s Museum in New York City. Some of his 
most handsome work has been done with close color tonality. 
He gets subtle gradations in value through rectangular 
patches of the same color but in longer loop. Another 
effect he attains by clipping. 

The headquarters of the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts have little material on this subject. They checked 
an index of the Craft Horizons Magazine. It was their sug- 
gestion that you write to the librarian of the American 
Craftsmen's Council. This is Miss Joan Carvajal, 29 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, New York. The ACC is building 
a library of slides as well as of books. A splendid book on 
design that you might find stimulating was written by Sybil 
Emerson and published by International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. For instance you might look at the 
illustrations on pages 11, 72, 84,102 and 114. The cost of 
this book is about $6.50. You may be able to borrow it 
from your State Library. 

Have you seen the rugs which were made from designs by 
Matisse and Miro? You may seek ideas by looking at 
books that give pictured illustrations of nonobjective art. 
This sounds like an exciting project. | hope that from these 
few scattered suggestions you may find something to carry 
you forward in your planning. You have my best wishes 
(Editor's Note: The October 1956 


issue of School Arts had two excellent articles on rugs.) 


for a colorful success. 


| am a junior at the High School of Music and Art in New 
York City. Every Saturday morning | go to the Queens 


Youth center, to work, as an assistant. | assist with a group 


of four-, five- and six-year-olds in an exploring crafts class. 
The group consists of about twenty children. | have been 
trying for several weeks to think of some new ideas of proj- 
ects to do with them; and have been rather unsuccessful. | 
am hoping that you may be able to help me. Can you 
either give me listing of books or pamphlets that would con- 
tain this material or some ideas? | would appreciate it very 


much. New York City 


A most competent source of help is Victor D'Amico, 
Director, Department of Education, Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53rd Street, New York, New York. You might seek 
an appointment with Mr. D'Amico to discuss your teaching. 
Perhaps you could arrange to observe the museum staff in 
their work with these age groups. When Mr. D'Amico 
speaks on Children Are Creative the World Over and shares 
the pictures taken at Milan, Barcelona and Brussels, one can 
see and fully agree that children ore creative. As you work 
with very young children it is especially important that 
you do not overteach. Much thinking and planning must 
Stim- 
The adult's earnest 
expression of honest interest in the child and his accomplish- 


be done to arrange environment for children to learn 


ulation and guidance are necessary 


ment is essential 

It is easy to read in books about crafts projects and 
processes: Ha.vey Weiss, Clay, Wood and Wire, Wm. R 
Scott, Inc., New York, and his Paper, Ink and Roller; Dr 
Edward Mattil’s Meaning in Crafts, Prentice-Hall, Inc; Art 
for the Family by D'Amico, Wilson and Maser, Simon and 
Schuster, New York; Creative Processes for Kindergarten- 
Primary Art Classes, Curriculum Bulletin No. 108, Stockton 
Unified School District, Stockton, California, 1958; and a 
small book published by Lippincotts more than twenty years 
ago, Let the Child Draw by Van Dearing Perrine. Most of 
the discussion deals with older age group than the one 
with whom you work. But at best books can only give sug- 
gestions. The teacher can read, ponder, select, plan, 
present, study, evaluate and start over again, again and 
again. | know of no point of secure arrival, where once 
such a peak has been attained there will be no need for 
study, evaluation, continuous revision and change. Children 
have ideas. Each day is an opportunity for exploring new 
things and places. These are some of the reasons why teach- 
ing children is such an exciting and challenging business 
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All Are Not Equal 


EDITORIAL 





One of the most significant ideas to 
come from the mind of man was that 
of our founding fathers when they 
stated that “all men are created 
It had long been taken for 
granted, more or less, that all men 
were equal in the sight of God and 
that the devout, at least, would share 
somewhat equal status in the Here- 
after. The concept that this ideal 
should apply here and now was the 


equal.” 


basis for a new democracy that guar- 

anteed the various freedoms of which 

we are justly proud, and for which 

men have lived and died. This was a 

tenific idea, unparalleled in the his- 

tory of government. It did not provide 
for a classless society to be created by killing off those most 
favored by circumstance, nor did it provide that the weak 
would be sterilized in order to produce a master race. It 
simply stated that just as all men are considered of equal 
value to their Creator they are to be henceforth considered 
equal in the eyes of man himself. Rich and poor, lean and 
fat, bright and dull, bumptious and timid, male and female, 
child and adult were to be equals——of equal importance. 
It doesn't take much cogitation to realize that the rich are 
not equal to the poor and the bright are not equal to the dull, 
nor the male equal to the female for that matter. What, then, 
was meant by these appealing words? Has the meaning 
changed as we have lived together? Certainly our founders 
did not mean that we were similar physically, emotionally, 
socially, or even in the capacity to acquire any given skill or 
learn any given body of knowledge. We get a clue in the 
qualifying statement that all men are entitled to the inalien- 
able rights of “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
What was really meant wos that all men are equally entitled 
to the right to be unequal; to be dissimilar, to think different- 
ly, to seek security here and salvation hereafter on differing 
paths. Furthermore, government (even that of one's own 
choice) was not to unduly restrict man or regiment him in his 
efforts to find his own place in the world. In fact, many have 
held tha’ government should assist man in achieving his per- 


sonal goals and aspirations for uniqueness and individuality. 


When we say that all men are created equal, we mean that 
all men are entitled to equality of opportunity. This is the 
basis for a public school system which has no equal in the 


world, in spite of any deficiencies caused by our failure to 
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support it adequately enough to reach the ideal of equal op- 
portunity for all. The same equal rights permit children 
to attend private and parochial schools, which, together 
with our public schools provide (at least in theory) equal 
opportunities to become unequal and dissimilar individuals. 
Closely parallel to the concept that all men are entitled to 
the rights of “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’’ are 
the rights that children should be educated on the basis 
of their This is far 
different than the practice in some societies where certain 
children are favored and others ignored because of their 
presumed relative usefulness to the objectives of the state 
It means that every living child is equally entitled to ad- 


vance his own uniqueness in any honorable career, even 


“needs, interests, and capacities.” 


when short-term thinkers and voices of concern cry out. 


We make a lot of the fact that in Russia everyone has the 
right to vote but that there is only one candidate for each 
office on the ballot. What is basically different in our 
American education, when a child has freedom of choice but 
only one course or direction from which to choose? Recently 
one of these generals turned corporation president stated in a 
university address: ‘‘l question such theories of education as 
learning through activity, giving full sway to the creativeness 
of the student . . . keeping the schools democratic, preventing 
them from producing an elite, giving the same education to 
all, giving a college career to all who ask for it."" Another 
imported speaker orgued that children should be directed 
in the intermediate grades toward the vocations deemed 
most essential by today’s sudden-experts. (Like in Russia). 


We need superior people in the fields of mathematics and 
science, but little will be lost if those who lack interest 
and capacity do not enter these fields. We need superior 
people in every area that is worth preserving in the world 
we presumably are getting ready to fight for. Like Noah, 
we must preserve erlough of the very best in every honorable 
area to carry on. We need plenty of bright people for the 
social sciences if we ore ever to get to the bottom of all 
this. We need bright people in the arts, all of the arts, if 
they are to be preserved. We should give as much thought 
to what we want to preserve as a farmer in selecting his 
seed corn. We should give equal consideration to every 
child's needs, interests, and capacities, with equal help 
and encouragement for all. Being equal means that one has 


the equal right not to be equal in developing his uniqueness 
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LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 
by John Cataldo, State University College for Teachers at Buffalo, New York 
An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help and ideas for making and 
using letter forms. You'll find sug i 


a for using lettering to express ideas and 
emotions, help in developing original letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. You'll 


how beautiful, i dd ic letteri ih hallenging to th 
FO R ART TEAC H i N CG see how beautiful, expressive and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 


hand and mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy. 
80 pages Size8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price $6.00, circle A below 
IDEAS and METHODS COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 
A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in belies children ex- 
press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers. 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children's work 
112 pages Size 74% x10 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle B below 
ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 
A guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with wanting ans 
conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N.Y.U., 
where 37 highly qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels. 
Summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 
helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text. 
44 pages Size 844 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle C below 
EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 
A here’s-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and exciting 
things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and original 
drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality. 
134 pages Size 7% x 10% Fully illustrated Price $6.00, circle D below 
PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; drawings and text show processes. 
70 pages Size 844 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75, circle E below 
MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
by Ame W. Randall, Head, Applied Arts Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas 
A here's-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and 
uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials. 
; , 112 pages Size 7% x 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle F below 
EXPLORING MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
ACHE by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 
PAPIER-M A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions. 
J enous 1S: ; With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 
gi } enjoys . . . the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos. 


112 pages Size 74x 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.50, circle G below 
SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll finda 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book. 


52 pages Size 84% x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle H_ below 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 
by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 
stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons. 


100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95, circle 1 below 
PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 

by John deLemos, Art Director, The Latham Foundation, Palo Alto, California 

60 pages Size 7% x 10% Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle J below 


3 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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